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With the “Sprctator” of Saturday, April 29th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week pre- 
ceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————_+_———- 
RIBOT has fallen like the rest, though happily not 
e throughascandal. He had become, it is said, disliked 
by both sides for his disposition to compromise ; and they took 
the first opportunity of overthrowing him. The Chamber has 
recently been modifying the liquor duties to conciliate pro- 
ducers, and has made up deficiencies by a tax on operations on 
the Bourse. The Senate rejected the tax, and desired the new 
liquor laws to be embodied in a separate Bill. It was entirely 
within its constitutional right; but the Chamber grew angry, 
and on Monday sent back the Budget unchanged, voting, 
in the teeth of the Ministry, that the new Liquor Law 
should remain part of it. M. Ribot thereupon resigned, 
and there is the usual difficulty in finding a successor. 
M. Carnot inclines, it is believed, to M. Develle, but 
the Chamber means to have a word in the matter; 
and, on being asked for a two months’ vote on account, 
refused it, reducing the period to one month by 504 votes 
to 5. The new Premier therefore, whoever he may be, will 
have to settle the Budget question, reconcile Chamber and 
Senate, and prepare for the new elections, which can hardly 
be avoided much longer. M. Constans is possibly equal to the 
task, but hardly any other man; and M. Constans is disliked 
by the Radicals, and probably by M. Carnot, who wishes to be 
re-elected. 


The French Senate has elected M. Challemel-Laconur to its 
presidency by a majority, at the third ballot, of 100, to 65 
given to M. Constans, his only serious competitor. M. Chal- 
lemel- Lacour’s address consisted mainly of a eulogium on Jules 
Ferry, whom he somewhat resembles in the harsh asperity of 
his character and his tongue. He was originally a Jacobin, 
and once during the German war gave an impulsive order 
for the military execution of some priests who opposed his 
action, which, however, was not carried out. Time has how- 
ever, it is said, taught him wisdom, and though still a deter- 
mined Republican, full of Gambetta’s idea that the Senate 
should be the ultimate depositary of the Republican tradition, 
he professes the strictest constitutionalism. It is believed 
that the heavy vote for M. Constans will greatly facilitate his 
return to power; and that now that M. Ribot has fallen, he 
my be appointed Premier with the Ministry of the Interior 
as his portfolio. He is trusted to conduct the General Elec- 











majority never amounted to 30, and complimenting them on 
their spirit of unity and self-discipline. He refused to talk 
of obstruction, but accused his opponents of using up twenty- 
three days upon the Address and Supply, when eleven days 
ought to have sufficed, besides demanding explicit statements 
on first readings, which are usually dispensed with. The 
Easter Vacation must, therefore, be a “scanty and skinny” 
one, in order that the second reading of the Home-rule Bill 
should be taken on April 6th, as it must be, “whatever 
happens.” Moreover, that Bill must have precedence for all 
the days on which it is set down, while Government business 
must have precedence on Tuesdays. and there must be morning 
sittings on Fridays as well. The Government, in fact, takes 
the whole time of the House, except occasional Wednesdays. 
Mr. Gladstone admitted that this wasa large demand; but the 
alternative was a failure to fulfil distinct pledges to the 
country. He did not say how many of these pledges there 
were, but he did say that the Government had given twelve 
of them in the Queen’s Speech. Apparently, he thinks of 
fulfilling them all, though Mr. Bright said even three 
omnibuses could not be driven abreast through Temple Bar. 


The meeting was unanimous in approving this programme, 
though Sir J. Pease, speaking for the North of England, 
hinted that, after Home-rule, the Parish Councils Bill and the 
Employers’ Liability Bill ought to have the first places, the 
object being, apparently, to shunt the unpopular Veto Bill, 
which will not be dropped, but silently suffered to disappear. 
Dr. Cameron declared that Scotland was enthusiastic at the 
progress of the Government; Professor Stuart said the 
Liberal Members for London considered its programme 
most satisfactory; and Mr. Stuart Rendel pledged Wales 
to make any necessary sacrifices. Mr. Channing, on behalf 
of English county constituencies, declared that never hada 
Government in two months done more to merit confidence ; 
and even Mr. Labouchere heartily agreed. He, however, 
suggested, in his way, that further. time might be saved if 
Gladstonians talked less, and if Home-rule were left to Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Morley, and Sir W. Harcourt. Let every one 
be silent after the first three days, and the Unionists would 
find it impossible to beat the air. This was loudly cheered ; 
so that the Gladstonians propose to rush the Home-rule Bill 
continuously through the House, amidst the silence of its 
advocates. That is not exactly government by discussion, 
but then we are living, for the moment, under an elective 
monarchy. 


The extraordinary plan sketched at this meeting became 
concrete on Thursday night, when Mr. Gladstone moved that, 
after Easter, Government business should have precedence in 
all sittings except the evening sittings on those Fridays on 
which morning sittings were held. Mr. Gladstone was con- 
ciliatory in tone, but despotic in firmness, maintaining that 
the Government was bound to pass all the eight contentious 
Bills already in Parliament. Mr. Balfour resisted strongly, 
alleging that the objects of the motion were to keep together 
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the fractions of the party by forwarding all their fads alike, 
and to prevent any adequate time being given to the discussion 
of the Home-rule Bill. Mr. Bartley followed in a vehement 
speech in which he taxed the Government with wishing “ in 
one Session to upset the Empire, disestablish the Church, rob 
the publicans, and sow discord in all parishes,” all at the bidding 
of “one imperious and impatient man.” Mr. Goschen, in a tem- 
perate speech, pointed out that in applying the motion to many 
Bills instead of one Bill, all precedent had been disregarded ; to 
which Sir W. Harcourt retorted that the Government was at 
liberty to make new precedents. Lord Randolph Churchill 
pointed out that only two days’ notice had been given, and that 
the Unionists were away, and told the Radicals plainly that 
they understood nothing but the brute-force of numbers. It 
was all, however, of no use; and though Mr. Hanbury offered a 
compromise confining the motion to the Home-rule Bill, it 
was carried as it originally stood by 168 to 88. After Easter, 
therefore, nothing but Government business can be discussed 
except the Miners Eight-Hours Bill. 





Mr. Gladstone received two commercial deputations on 
Tuesday, to protest against the Home-rule Bill, one from 
Belfast, and one from London. The Belfast Deputation 
represerted the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, the Belfast 
Linen Merchants’ Association, and the Belfast Harbour 
Board. The Chamber of Commerce represented a capital 
of £80,000,000, invested in railways, banks, ships, linen works, 
and tobacco works. It is curious that there is a good deal of 
controversy as to the manner in which Mr. Gladstone received 
the deputation, some of the members recognising his courtesy, 
and others speaking of his impatient interruptions of their 
remarks as almost aggressive. We suspect that Mr. Glad- 
stone was very sensitive to the weight and authority of the 
deputation, and perhaps compelled to suppress his annoy- 
ance at its confident tone, but that, so far as he was fully 
conscious of his personal attitude towards the speakers, he 
was courtesy itself. The deputation stated that seven banks 
in Ireland were already the poorer by £938,000 in stock, and 
that seven railways had lost a million sterling since the 
Home-rule Bill was introduced. That was a sample of what 
Ireland stood to lose. Mr. Sinclair said that their Belfast 
industries would simply be destroyed by separation from 
Great Britain, and that that separation would involve such a 
social upheaval as they did not dare to contemplate. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his reply, had nothing to oppose to the state- 
ments of the deputation. He admitted the depreciation of 
securities at once, which he ascribed to the political 
prepossessions and panic of the propertied classes. But 
he maintained that that panic was groundless, that as 
O’Connell had always been deeply concerned for the 
prosperity of the Irish Protestants, so the future Catholic 
statesmen of Ireland would manifest an equal concern 
for them; and he drew a favourable augury for the further 
increase of Belfast under Home-rule, from the fact that, 
as he contended, it had doubled its population between 1782 
and 1800,—that is, under the Irish Parliament of Grattan. 
For the rest, he argued that because Lower Canada, where 
the Irish Catholics have a separate State to themselves, gets 
on fairly well with the Dominion, therefore Ulster, which is to 
be swamped in Catholic Ireland, will get on fairly well also,—a 
very curious leap in the dark,—a leap in the direction pre- 
cisely opposite to that which analogy suggests. 


Immediately after the withdrawal of this deputation, Mr. 
Gladstone received another from the City of London, headed 
by Sir Reginald Hanson, M.P., and Sir John Lubbock, M.P. 
The latter pointed out how difficult it would be for Ireland to 
borrow, under the proposed Constitution, what would be 
needed for developing Irish resources. Already mortgages 
were being called in, and Irish loans were being refused even 
when very tempting terms were offered. Mr. Lidderdale, 
lately governor of the Bank of England, followed with still 
more unfavourable auguries of the ruin likely to follow Irish 
Home-rule; and other representations of equal force succeeded. 
Mr. Gladstone, in reply, expressed his keen regret that the pro- 
pertied classes had been hostile, not only to this measure, but to 
previous Liberal measures of his,—previous measures which did 
not depreciate the value of private poverty in England ; and he 
expressed himself bound to take the constitutional view that, 
whatthe majority of the representatives of the United Kingdom 
desire, is likely to be for the benefit, and not for the injury, of 








this Kingdom. He argued that because Mr. Sexton, when Lora 
Mayor of Dublin, had raised a loan for the Corporation o 

favourable terms,—Home-rule being then altogether ee 
blematic,—Irish securities would be freely accepted even after 
Home-rule had become a fact. Mr. Gladstone added that far 
from proposing a revolutionary measure, he was proposing a 
Conservative measure for returning to the Irish régime of 1789 
one of the most commercially prosperous eras, as he holds it 
to be, in Irish history. It is singular, however, that, if that is 
his motive, he should not propose to return also to the narrow 
Protestant oligarchy which ended in rebellion and disaster. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Conservatism is Conservatism of a very 
topsy-turvy kind. 


On the same day, Mr. Balfour received the deputation from 
Belfast which had previously waited on Mr. Gladstone, and 
apologising for Mr. Chamberlain’s very reluctant absence wn 
important business, assured it that he gave the heads of 
commerce in that great city credit for understanding their 
own concerns. He did not believe, he said, that in the history 
of the world a great legislative change of this kind ever had 
been forced down the throats of a country in which the whole 
of the industrial classes were heartily opposed to it. As 
he remarked that all the leaders of the Nationalist Party had 
at different times expressed the conviction that Ireland ought 
to be absolutely independent of England, and had enunciated 
doctrines with regard to the land which could only be described 
as doctrines of public plunder, he felt satisfied that Belfast took 
the common-sense view of the question when it held that to 
hand over Ireland to the power of those men, was in effect. 
preparing for commercial ruin. 


Mr. Balfour also referred to the anxiety expressed by Sir 
William Ewart, that the Ulstermen should not be goaded 
into acts of violence, and added his entreaties to those of the 
Ulster leaders that no spark should be allowed to fall on the 
mass of combustible material which the proposals of the 
Government had now concentrated in the North of Ireland. 
He thought the most effective message he could send to Ulster- 
men to induce them to restrain their indignant feelings was the 
assurance that England had not deserted them, and would 
not desert them, and that the prospect of the passing of the 
disastrous measure which Mr. Gladstone had proposed, was, in 
his belief, very remote indeed. We believe that this is so. 
But we must add our conviction that to allow even Parlia- 
ment to vote away its constituencies to a quite separate 
Parliament to which they are incapable of feeling any tincture 
of loyalty, ought not to be possible without the express assent 
of the population concerned. 


On Friday week, the House of Commons devoted an all- 
night sitting to the Committee stage of the Army (Annual) 
Bill, the report not being agreed to till 5 o’clock on the 
Saturday morning. The small knot of Unionists who kept 
the House up have been greatly blamed for Obstruction, but 
not quite fairly. The fact seems to have been that party 
feeling rose very high, and that the Irish Members interrupted 
the Conservative speakers so repeatedly, and in so insulting a 
manner, that the latter determined to be revenged. But 
even if the Unionists had not had as their excuse what 
O’Connell used to call the “beastly bellowings” of their 
opponents, they would have been justified in protesting 
against treating the Bill as a mere formal measure. 
The Government had inserted into the Bill some most 
important modifications of the Court-Martial system. For 
example, a commanding officer was to have his power of 
summary imprisonment raised from seven to twenty-one days. 
Mr. St. John Brodrick, in a letter to the Times of Monday, 
declares that had Mr. Hanbury’s plea, that in the interest of 
the private soldier these changes ought to be properly dis- 
cussed, been temperately met by the Government, there would 
have been no disorderly scene, and no all-night sitting. “The 
Secretary for War volunteered no explanations, and each 
Opposition speaker was harassed by the noisy interruptions 
which have disgraced certain Members of the Irish Party 
during the present Session, and which pass wholly unrebuked 
by the leaders of the Government.” At the same time, we 
regret the incident, as it gives colour to the absurd cry of 
Obstruction. Unless Parliament has ceased to be a delibera- 
tive assembly, there has been no real Obstruction this Session. 


The “ Want of Ccnfidence” debate of Monday, which the 
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Government had almost challenged, though Mr. Gladstone 
seems to question that his words implied any challenge, was 
chiefly important for the remarkable conclusion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech, on which we have commented sufficiently in 
another column. Mr. Balfour’s speech was not amongst his 
best, though it dealt with great force on the protection re- 
fused to the Sheriffs in carrying out the law of eviction or 
distraint, and dwelt on cases in which boycotted persons had 
not been protected by the Administration, though they had 
ereat need of protection, and had been threatened by meetings 
ie which Irish Members of Parliament took a leading part. 
Mr. Morley’s reply was almost scornful; and, after speeches 
from Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr. Smith-Barry, which contained 
ample evidence of the terrorism which still exists in Ireland, 
and which in some parts of the country is on the increase, 
Mr. Gladstone rose and enunciated his singular theory that 
change of venue is generally objectionable because it is a 
departure from the proper form of trial by jury, which is in- 
tended to be a trial by the friends and neighbours of the 
person accused. As if in a populous country that were pos- 
gible, even if it were desirable. Fancy a complaint from an 
accused Londoner that there were no acquaintances or friends 
of his on the jury! Lord Randolph Churchill, who replied 
to Mr. Gladstone, told an admirable stéry of an old Irish- 
woman who was undefended, and who, when interrogated by 
the Judge, confessed that she had “no witnesses and no 
solicitor and no barrister and no defence ;” “‘ but, yer honour,” 
she added, “I have several good friends among the jury.” 
That was Mr. Gladstone’s ideal jury. The vote of want of 
confidence was negatived by a majority of 47,—for the Govern- 
ment, 319; 272 for the Opposition. 

Mr. Morley made a curious attempt on Wednesday to turn 
an Irish private Member’s Evicted Tenants Bill into a Govern- 
ment Bill by accepting its second reading on bebalf of the 
Government, though conditioning for grave alterations in 
Committee (which would really have amounted to a change of 
principle in the Bill). If the Closure had been accepted by 
the Speaker when Mr. Sexton moved it, the effect would have 
been that Mr. Morley would have got through the second 
reading of a Bill such as Sir James Mathew’s Commission 
was intended to lead up to, without any of the determined 
opposition which a Government Bill on that subject must 
necessarily have elicited. The Speaker, however, very properly 
refused to accept Mr. Sexton’s motion for the Closure, and the 
debate was adjourned. 


The Lancashire cotton strike came to an end on Monday, 
after lasting for twenty weeks. The strike was against a 
reduction of 5 per cent. in wages, and the terms now agreed 
on are a 2°91 per cent. reduction for six months certain, and 
a general arrangement in regard to the settlement of disputes 
in the future. The agreement, which is in many ways a very 
remarkable document, provides for a joint committee of three 
or more members from each federation, its aim being “the open- 
ing of new markets abroad, the alteration of restrictive foreign 
tariffs,” and similar matters. Each side pledges itself “to 
bring the whole of its influence to bear” in furthering the 
interests of the cotton trade. If thisincludes bimetallism, and 
means business, the clause may have very curious results. 
Though the strike was in many ways a blunder, it reflects 
enormous credit on the men. For the first time they treated 
a strike as what it is,—an incident in the higgling of the wages 
market. Not only did they not riot, but behaved to the masters 
with perfect civility. Let those who long for “the good old 
times” learn from “The State Trials,” reviewed by us this 
week, what a Lancashire cotton strike meant fifty years ago. 


The Irish Quakers have drawn up a memorable address in 
regard to Home-rule, and forwarded the same by post to over 
8,000 of their fellow-members in Great Britain. The address 
is signed by 1,376 out of the 1,690 Irish Quakers who are over 
sixteen years of age. Considering that some were unable to 
sign because of illness, and that others were absent from 
home, those who refused to sign because they did not agree 
with the address must have been a very trifling number. The 
address appeals to the English and Scotch Friends “to con- 
sider their responsibilities” in relation to the Home-rule Bill. 
The Irish Quakers believe that the Irish Legislature will be 
dominated by “ clerical rulers,” whom “ experience has shown 
to be frequently unmindful of the claims of equal civil and 





religious liberty, and of whose modes of action the 
events of recent times in Ireland do not enable us to 
take a more hopeful view.” The so-called safeguards which 
have been introduced into the Bill are “almost, if not 
wholly, illusory.” They earnestly desire the peace and pros- 
perity of all around them. “Yet we cannot,” they go on, 
“ignore many facts and circumstances of which our friends in 
England are necessarily unaware, and we are solemnly con- 
vinced that our rights and liberties, both civil and religious, 
and those of our fellow-countrymen in Ireland of all conditions 
and of all religions, cannot be securely guaranteed, as they 
now are, under the new and unprecedented arrangements 
proposed to be made.” Those who know what Quakers are 
all the world over will realise how much these quiet, passion- 
less phrases mean. The Friends do not move unless there is 
real cause. 





The Khedive, who is striving hard to recover his autocracy 
—being, he says, a wealthy man, and careless if he has to 
resign—has employed Mr. Wilfred Blunt to state his case in 
an English Review. It is, substantially, that all Egyptians 
dislike us, that our “reforms” are exaggerated, except as 
regards hydraulics, and that English Radicals are bound to 
support the Eyyptian cry for self-government. The Khedive 
denies, also, that he is bound to follow English advice. He is 
only bound to hear it. Lord Rosebery, in reply, publishes his 
despatch to Lord Cromer of February 16th, in which he 
repeats that Lord Cromer’s protest against the Khedive’s act 
in dismissing Ministers, must, if disregarded, have been followed 
by graver consequences. The occupation of Egypt, he affirms, 
cannot yet cease, for reasons which he enumerates, and 
especially because withdrawal would be followed by confusions 
necessitating, under still more difficult circumstances, a fresh 
intervention. If new and dangerous circumstances arise, it 
would be necessary to consult the Sultan and the European 
Powers, and make, Lord Rosebery hints, new proposals. The 
tone of the despatch is firm to rigour; but it is doubtful if it 
convinced the Khedive, who relies on the support of France, 
and of that section of his own troops which is drawn from 
the fellaheen. Education does not open the eyes of an 
Oriental, though experience does. 


Serious attention is being paid in Germany to plans for per- 
fecting a light coat of mail impenetrable to rifle-bullets or to 
the bayonet. The one we mentioned last week, invented by 
Herr Dowe, a tailor of Mannheim, has, it is asserted, 
already been provisionally purchased by a syndicate for 
£150,000; but it is only one of three. Another was made 
two years ago by an Austrian engineer named Sarneo, who 
tried in vain to induce his Government to take it up; while 
a third has been submitted to the German Military Depart- 
ment by an engineer of Mannheim, named Reidel. It 
is said that the latter can make an impenetrable shirt 
covering the frame down to the knee and capable of adhering to 
uniform cloth, which weighs only 5lb. All are believed to be 
made of compressed hemp, faced with rings of thin wire, 
and all are completely bullet-proof at a hundred yards, though 
all, of course, allow the bullet to inflict a terrible bruise. We 
have said enough elsewhere of the effect this discovery may 
have in war; but may add here that it certainly will afford a 
wonderful protection against bullets for artillerymen, and 
those who work Gatling guns. 


The Daily Chronicle of Tuesday described Mr. T. W. 
Russell as “ a tireless mercenary of Unionism.” Mr. Russell 
brought this sentence before the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday as a breach of privilege, explaining what every one 
who knows anything of him knows to be the truth, that since 
he entered Parliament seven years ago, he had never received 
a farthing from the Unionist or any other party. Mr. Glad- 
stone treated the article as a clear breach of privilege, though 
he evidently doubted whether it would be wise for Mr. Russell 
to insist on so regarding it, a view in which Mr. Goschen and 
Sir Henry James fully concurred; and the subject was very 
wisely allowed to drop. The Daily Chronicle explained on 
Thursday that the writer only meant by a “ mercenary” a 
franc-tireur, or a condottiere—both of these phrases being about 
as inapplicable to Mr. Russell as “ mercenary ;” but surely the 
Daily Chronicle does not often employ writers who are so 
little able to say what they mean ? 


Bank Rate, 2) per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Thursday 983 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE PARTY MEETING OF MONDAY. 


HE essence of the situation we take to be this. A 
statesman exceedingly old and unequal to severe 
work, but retaining most of his powers and all his personal 
charm, has been placed by the masses of the three King- 
doms in such a position that he controls, in the last resort, 
his colleagues, Parliament, and the total majority of 
electors. This immense power—unusual, though not un- 
precedented in our history—he is determined to use in an 
unprecedented way. He is so convinced that his duty— 
or, to use a phrase of the last generation, his ‘‘ mission — 
is to create “(an independent Parliament in Ireland ”—it 
is his own phrase, used on Tuesday—so sure that argu- 
ment is exhausted, so certain that he, and he alone, is 
right, that he can hardly bear the delays which, as Lord 
Jobn Russell once finely pointed out, are inseparable 
from government by discussion. The resolution of those 
opposed to him in the Commons, the eagerness of his 
own followers for other objects, the weighty arguments 
of the propertied classes, all seem to him “ impertinences ” 
in the ancient sense of the word,—things, that is, 
not relevant to the true issue. Every day occupied in 
discussion is a day lost to Ireland, and to the millennium 
which he believes his Bill will introduce, and which so 
possesses his fervid imagination, that he will not even 
allow that Ireland is a poor country, but compares her in 
a financial argument with Canada,—that is, a little island 
in the Atlantic, possessed of some fine herbage, with a vast 
Dominion possessed of resources probably equal to those 
of any country in the world. He is determined; and he 
has on this subject mastered his Cabinet ; he regards the 
mastery of the electors as achieved and evident from the 
by-elections ; and on Monday he set himself to master 
his own followers. His speech at the Foreign Office 
reduced to pemmican is simply, “Hurry on Home-rule.” 
Our majority is sufficient, said the Premier; it is homo- 
geneous, for the Irish Party only keep up their formal inde- 
pendence—mark how completely Mr. Gladstone forgets any 
causes of difference except Ireland—all that is necessary is 
the sacrifice of Members’ comfort and ambitions and ideas 
for the sake of speed. The Government must take all 
Parliamentary time, must take it, practically, for Home- 
rule alone; and the majority must not resent the demand 
upon their forbearance. So imperative became the 
Premier, as he thought of the wasted days, that he stepped 
out of his’ usual self, and with a defiance of the destinies 
which a Greek would have considered ominous, he de- 
clared: “Our fixed point is to read, whatever happens, a 
second time the Irish Government Bill on Thursday, 
April 6th.” Seeing him so vehement, all his followers 
became vehement too. Sir J. Pease, usually a moderate, 
expressed their resolution to sacrifice not only social and 
private engagements, but “ measures to which they were 
pledged,” and “implicitly to place all the time of the 
House in the hands of the Government.” The metaphor is 
obscure, time being an impalpable article ; but the meaning 
is plain,—the English Gladstonians consent to any amount 
of speed. Dr. Cameron declared for the Scotch Members 
that they witnessed the rushing pace with delight. Mr. 
Stuart rejoiced on behalf of London that all time 
was to be taken up by the Administration. Mr. Mather 
endorsed tke statement on behalf of Lancashire ; Mr. 
Stuart Rendel on behalf of Wales; and, finally, Mr. 
Labouchere, a day or two ago a recalcitrant Radical, 
advised, with a combination of sarcasm against his own 
side and rancour against the other which made his speech 
a most interesting contribution to his biography, that to 
facilitate putting-on speed the Gladstonians themselves 
should pass a self-denying ordinance, and let Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir W. Harcourt, and Mr. Morley do all the talking 
on Home-rule. They could do quite enough, said the 
Member for Northampton, smiling gently; and let all the 
remaining items sit still. That also was accepted with 
cheers, and the meeting broke up, content to have voted, 
so far as its Members could, that Home-rule, the greatest 
constitutional change of our time, should be rushed 
through the House of Commons in silence by sheer weight 
of a majority, 
Mr. Gladstone displayed precisely the same spirit when 
meeting the deputations from the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce, and from the’ City. Each was composed of 











men to whom any other Government would listen with 
respect, and the second one represented the greatest of 
all financial interests, and would, in other days, have 
excited Mr. Gladstone to intense thought; but now 
though he made careful answers, his main feeling was 
that the whole business only interrupted his Bill. The 
arguments were impertinences in the old sense,—some of 
them false; some of them mere assumptions; some of 
them, such as the decline in values, perhaps true; but al} 
of them obstacles rather than arguments, broken sleepers 
placed on the line which the engine must sweep aside 
It must go forward, whatever happened, and arrive at 
a precise time. If the propertied classes disapproved, so 
much the worse for the propertied classes ; the majority, as 
constitutionally represented, did not disapprove; and the 
Bill must advance at a speed marked on the same evening 
by the Premier himself, for the first time in his life 
moving the Closure. Everything usual is, in fact, to be 
sacrificed to speed. 

We cannot say we are surprised at the rush itself, so 
much as at the things it rushes over. We have always 
argued that the patience of the democracy, as exhibited in 
the United States, was due to accidental causes; that it 
would disappear in emergencies even there, as in fact it 
did in the Civil War; and that in Europe the English 
method would at last be found too slow, and would be 
given up. The democracy would insist upon a stronger 
weapon,—either the Dictatorship, to which the Latin races 
incline, or Cabinet government, to which we so rapidly 
approximate in England. Already no project of law which 
the Government does not accept has any prospect of 
passing; already private Members have nearly lost 
their initiative ; and already there is a disposition 
to leave departments to settle legislative details, and 
let the House condemn them if it will. The tendency, in 
fact, in legislation as in executive action, is to leave the 
initiative to an indirectly elected Cabinet, and only the veto 
to the representatives of the people. Under due restrictions, 
that system might work better and more expeditiously than 
the present one; and no doubt, if the work of the State is 
to increase at the present rate till its inspectors regulate 
all human life, an innovation on some such line is nearly 
inevitable. But we. certainly did not imagine that the 
democracy would applaud the suppression of discussion, 
or consent to see its representatives turned into silent 
voting-machines. We expected to see confiding Commons, 
not voiceless Commons. That change seems to us not one 
from one method of representation to ano‘her, but from 
representation to despotism, tempered by the mass- 
vote. The majority in the Commons get their seats, and 
keep their seats, by voting with the popular favourite, 
and if there is no discussion on his proposals, government 
by deliberation ends. It is said quite openly that this is 
what many Radicals seek, that “ discussion has gone out- 
side,” that everything is now threshed out by the journals, 
by their correspondents, by the speakers at public meet- 
ings, and that there is not only no need for much discussion 
within the walls of Parliament, but that it hinders “ work.” 
The House should reduce itself to “a registering body.” 
The answer is plain. It is quite possible to govern 
as these Radicals desire,—indeed, the Government of 
Napoleon III. did realise their dream ; but their ideal is 
not representative government. The journalists, and 
their correspondents, and the speakers at public meet- 
ings may thresh out proposals perfectly—though 
they do not—but none of the three classes are re- 
presentative, or in full touch with the public will. 
We have an object-lesson before us. The London County 
Council is, we must assume, approved by the people ; 
but if the ideas of the journalists of London, their cor- 
respondents, and the speakers at public meetings were 
equivalent to representative ideas, the London County 
Council would be abolished in a week. There is a dif- 
ference between the thoughts of the responsible, and those 
of the irresponsible, which is vital to representation. We 
may alter the ways in which the thoughts of the repre- 
sentatives shall affect legislation or the Executive; but 
they must be allowed to express their thoughts, and this 
expression it is that the new procedure settled by Mr. 
Gladstone, and approved by his followers, seeks to hamper. 
All time is taken by the Government; all time is to be 
devoted to the Home-rule Bill, which is to go on de die in 
diem; and no answers are to be made to inconvenient 
arguments. That is certainly not Government by discus- 
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sion. It will be said that the new procedure is necessary, for 
that without it the Government, from want of time, could 
not pass its Bills; but that is its own fault. Why does it in- 
troduce so many? Its members are perfectly aware that, 
like every other system, that of government by discussion 
has its drawbacks, and that one of them is delay. It is 
impossible, without revolutionary violence, to pass more 
than two, or at most three, great and contentious Bills in 
any one Session ; and the Government have promised 
eight already, besides having four more ready for intro- 
duction. There is not the slightest necessity for all this 
speed, still less such a necessity as to justify the silencing 
of the House. The Home-rule Bill must, of course, from 
Mr. Gladstone’s point of view, be pushed up to the 
door of the Lords, and for party purposes so must 
the Registration Bill; but there the necessity ceases. 
We have done without Parish Councils for a good many 
years, and without a Veto Bill; and they may just as well 
be quarrelled over in the next Session as in this. The 
programme isa full one for a Parliament, not for a Session ; 
and as Mr. Gladstone expects this Parliament to last as 
long as Lord Melbourne’s, there will be ample time for the 
whole series. The hurry is, in fact, only to press on one Bill ; 
and as that is a new Bi'l, and involves the whole future of 
at least one of the sister-Kingdoms, resistance to hurried 
legislation, or silent legislation, becomes the moral 
duty of its opponents. They must be certain, even 
if they lose their seats on false charges of obstruc- 
tion, that the whole population shall have an opportunity 
of studying a measure which, among other results, will 
close every Irish appointment to Englishmen, while it 
leaves every English appointment free to Irishmen. After 
the Bill has passed, Sir Charles Russell will remain the 
English Attorney-General; but the new Government 
would appoint a Negro from the banks of the Congo to 
the similar post in Ireland sooner than any Englishman. 
No Bill involving consequences of which that is one of 
the least, can be passed in a rush, even if Mr. Gladstone 
thinks that argument bas ended, and that every form of 
resistance, even appeal to his own better self, is an 
obstacle to be impetuously brushed aside. 





THE PREMIER'S INDICTMENT OF PROPERTY. 


HERE has been no more remarkable change of judg- 
ment than that which has come over public 
opinion since the passing of the great Reform Bill, on the 
subject of the effect of property on political judgment. 
When the £10 household qualification was agreed to, and 
agreed to with enthusiasm as a wise security for a certain 
caution and prudence in the handling of political matters, 
the popular notion even amongst Radicals certainly was 
that ‘a stake in the country ” is almost essential to sound- 
ness of political judgment, and that a very great stake in 
the country, though it may render those who have it too 
much inclined to deprecate change of any sort, is at least 
a very good guarantee for sagacity in estimating the 
conditions favourable for the accumulation of wealth and 
the encouragement of enterprise. But since the Reform 
Acts of 1867 and 1885 have been passed, a very different 
body of political opinion has grown up. It is a 
favourite axiom amongst many sections of the people, 
and more especially amongst the enthusiasts who de- 
termine so many of the tendencies in the Gladstonian 
ranks, that poverty is one of the best guarantees for 
political disinterestedness. Mr. Gladstone himself, in 
1886, raised the cry of the Masses versus the Classes, much 
as the cries were raised in the Middle Agesof Guelph against 
Ghibelline, or the Cross against the Crescent. It is clear 
that Mr. Gladstone still entertains this feeling on behalf of 
the masses against the classes. In receiving the deputa- 
tions which had interviews with him on Tuesday, he 
referred, with great emphasis and at considerable length, 
to the unfortunate prejudices of the propertied classes 
against the beneficent measures which are chic dy connected 
with his Administrations, and hinted, not very obscurely, 
that he regarded the possession of wealth as rather a dis- 
qualification than a qualification for the higher political 
judgment. How far can that assumption be justified ? 
And if it is erroneous and dangerous, where is it that 
it diverges into the wrong path ? 
We believe that Mr. Gladstone will find “ the classes,” 
as he understands the classes, much less prejudiced and 
unmanageable in dealings with property than really small 





proprietors like the peasantry which he is so anxious, and 
as we think rightly anxious, to establish in Ireland, or the 
peasantry which is at the present moment the great 
political ballast of France. The propertied classes, in 
the sense in which they are opposed to the masses, are by 
no means amongst the most selfish classes of the political 
world. It was the generosity of the Whigs, and of the 
tradesmen who supported the Whigs, which resulted in 
the great Reform Act. And it was the intelligence of the 
great capitalists which led to the victory of Free-trade 
and the movement for including the artisans within the 
political limits of the Constitution. Sir John Lubbock, 
who argued with Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday against 
giving over Ireland to the tender mercies of the 
Nationalist Party, is at the present moment the most 
eager advocate in Parliament of the overworked shop- 
men and shopwomen. And you could hardly find in the 
House of Commons a more high-minded and earnest friend 
of the artisans than the late Lord Shaftesbury, nor a 
more enthusiastic pleader for sympathy with labour than 
the late Mr. Forster; nor warmer friends of the rural poor 
than Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings. We take our 
examples from amongst Liberal Unionists and Conserva- 
tives, not because we do not know plenty of Glad- 
stonians who exhibit precisely the same temper,—Mr. 
Mundella, for instance, and Lord Brassey,—but because 
the Liberal Unionists and Conservativesare assailed for their 
indifference to the masses and their selfish bias towards 
the politics of the classes. We maintain, therefore, that 
the propertied classes are by no means bigoted Conserva- 
tives in the narrow and selfish sense of the word. They 
have always furnished leaders, and cordial leaders, to the 
democratic philanthropists. And if ever we succeed in 
establishing, either in England or Ireland, a genuine 
peasantry of small freeholders like the peasant-proprietors 
of France, we sball certainly not find amongst them any- 
thing like the same generous sympathy with the proletariat 
which we find amongst “the classes” as Mr. Gladstone 
defines and denounces them. Without the propertied 
classes we should have had no saints’-days to perpetuate St. 
Lubbock’s memory ; no Ten-Hours Act, half-a-century old, 
to humanise our factories ; no Elementary Education Act, a 
quarter of a century old and no Free Education Act, two 
years ago; nor any generous Allotments Acts, to bring the 
rural labourer up to the standard of the artisan. It is the 
propertied classes in England who have roused the nation 
to the need of those great social reforms by which the pro- 
gress and cultivation of the masses have been secured. 

At the same time, we are quite willing to admit that the 
propertied classes, though they have furnished numbers of 
politicians of much larger and more generous sympathies 
than the small freeholders have usually produced, have 
generally had a keen instinct of dislike for risky changes, 
changes which threatened, or seemed to threaten, the pro- 
duction and accumulation of wealth. Mr. Gladstone is right 
in saying, for instance, that the City of London early took 
fright at his Irish legislation; at his Irish Land Acts, 
which seemed to threaten, and really did threaten, the 
landed interest in England; at his various indications of 
dissatisfaction with the Established Church ; and most of 
all, of course, at his attacks upon the Act of Union. In 
all these cases, the propertied classes have felt that the 
existing structure of English society was threatened, 
and with that existing structure, of course, that leader- 
ship of culture and comfort by which, in their belief, 
the only security for the stability of property, and the 
steady accumulation of wealth without a great preliminary 
cataclysm in English society analogous to the French 
Revolution in the last century, can be obtained. But 
is not this exactly what we want the propertied classes 
to help us in avoiding? If we do not want to 
know what is really dangerous to the accumulation of 
wealth, we had better invite deputations from the Prole- 
tariat at once. Does Mr. Gladstone really think,—we are 
quite sure that he would never avow the thought if he en- 
tertained it, and we are quite as sure that he does not 
really entertain it,—that the steady accumulation of wealth 
isan evil? Does he himself feel no dread of the conse- 
quences of turning society upside down, and inspiring that 
timidity which so greatly discourages investment and 
industry ? We believe that it is only his almost fanatic 
confidence in his own political instinct which renders him 
impervious to that fear. If he could see Ireland as the 
propertied classes expect to see it after the revolution 
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for which he pleads is accomplished, no one would 
feel more dismay than he. He is, however, almost 
infatuated with the belief that by giving the Irish 
Home-rulers their way, he can transform them at once 
into calm, passionless, thrifty politicians, without grudges, 
without jealousies, without superstitions, without ignor- 
ance. He has seen the work of the Land League, and the 
ruin it worked to his own measures, and he ascribes it all 
to misdirected patriotism. He has seen the work of the 
National League, and watched the working of the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” with a strange and perverted feeling of half- 
sympathy. Nothiag will persuade him that any anti-social 
and anti-economical principles are at work in Ireland 
which he cannot annihilate by one stroke of the magic 
wand which he is pleased to call self-government. And 
with this preoccupation of mind, which seems to us one of 
political hypnotism,—one of the miracles worked by Irish 
faith-healers,—of course he hears the voice of Belfast mer- 
chants and English bankers uttering what seem to him 
“a tale of little meaning” though the words be strong. 
Who are they that they should try to disturb this trance 
in which he beholds a regenerated Ireland in sweet and 
solemn vision? They have nothing but experience to guide 
them; he has a kind of constitutional inspiration, a 
mystic apocalypse of the Ireland for which his soul 
has travailed so long. This, at least, is the only 
explanation we can give of the perfect indifference 
with which he listens to the convictions of shrewd men of 
business, all whose property is at stake on the issue of his 
legislation; and puts aside as simply irrelevant the 
warnings of philanthropic financiers and merchant-princes 
who have known “cities of men and councils, governments” 
in many lands, themselves “not least and honoured of 
them all.” We do not pretend that such authorities are 
the surest guides in all the regions of the higher politics. 
But surely when the immediate and the principal question 
is this,—Is Ireland to become richer or indefinitely poorer 
by the proposed change ? their judgment is far more 
trustworthy than Mr. Gladstone’s. He himself will 
admit that if Ireland is made poorer by it, Ireland will 
also be made more restless and more unmanageable. 





AN OPPRESSIVE PEACE. 


WO accounts have reached London this week as to 
military preparations on the Continent, which may 
prove to have even a historic importance. According to 
one, the Austrian Government and people have alike 
determined that they will not increase the numbers of 
their soldiers or the expenditure on their Army, believing 
that they have already nearly reached the limit of exertion, 
and had better wait fur the last supreme effort until war 
actually breaks out. According to another, the moderate 
leaders of the German Liberals are earnestly entreating 
the Government not to dissolve on the Army Bill lest the 
Emperor should be defeated, but rather to seek some com- 
promise, or even withdraw the measure. The country, 
these Liberals had previously said, is sick of sacrifices. 
Even should both these accounts be a little exaggerated, 
and some further concessions be made to militarism, they 
indicate a general opinion among persons not hostile to 
Governments in the abstract, that the great military States 
of Central Europe have reached the limit of warlike 
preparation in peace-time, and must henceforward await 
events with all the fortitude they may. They can polish 
their weapons, acquire betterarms, or avail themselvesof any 
new inventions; but they can utilise no more of their popu- 
lation until war actually arrives. This decision, moreover, 
had previously been announced by Italy, which indeed, 
pressed by her financial burdens, had even slightly reduced 
her forces, and revised, with a view to economy, all the 
arrangements for a sudden mobilisation of her troops. 
The whole of Central Europe, therefore, may be reported 
to have agreed that they will not invade, and can do no 
more to render themselves safe against invasion. Nearly 
the same may be said of the threatening Powers upon 
their borders. France is as completely armed as she 
can bear; has, indeed, reached the end of the conscrip- 
tion possible in peace-time, has finished her fortresses, 
and in spite of her extraordinary wealth, which the 
rest of the world even yet hardly realises, is most 
unwilling, before war is actually upon her, to increase 
the burdens on her people. Russia is in almost the 
same position. Her finances are strained to the last 





point, and it is doubtful whether she would gain 
strength by accumulating more of her army in the West 
where already the increased cost of food, forage, and 
barrack-accommodation is severely felt by the Military 
Department, which still requires large sums to perfect 
its supplies of scientific munitions of war. IE£ this is 
an accurate account—and we believe it to rest upon 
the best information—the whole Continent has at last 
reached a position in which an armed peace, ex. 
cessively but not unendurably costly, may last for 
years, perhaps even for a generation. The rulers 
are afraid to break it, and the peoples are not even 
inclined. The former understand the magnitude of the 
risks to be run, the equality of the two great parties into 
which Europe is divided, and the difficulty of discovering 
the military genius which alone could secure durable 
victory to one side or the other. They have to pick for 
the most part among untried men; and in modern warfare 
the untried man may, if he is a failure, bring a State to 
destruction too speedily to allow even of his supersession. 
The latter understand the horrible carnage which will 
mark the next campaign; and though they will face it if 
attacked, they do not urge their rulers to begin, are rather 
inclined, indeed, to praise their wisdom when they close- 
up questions which might lead to war. They are sensible 
folk, and have their bones to take care of if they can. 

This is a kind of peace, and one would say a priori that, 
except as regards taxation, it was a satisfactory kind. The 
nations are not seriously hurt by the necessity of passing 
their lads through the military mill, in which they learn 
how to obey, how to face danger, and how to act together 
in strict association under men more enlightened than 
themselves. Military training, when it is not cruel, is 
good training; and in most armies the disposition 
towards cruelty is kept under strict repression. There 
can, moreover, hardly be a stronger or more perma- 
nent basis for peace than fear of one’s enemy, or doubt 
whether any breach of it may not, in the end, involve 
ruin. Treaties may be broken, distances may be overcome, 
the absence of pretexts may suddenly be made good, buta 
good healthy dread of the fight must keep the armed 
populations from each other’s throats. That is perfectly 
true, and is admitted by the most statesmanlike observers ; 
but this kind of peace has, nevertheless, peculiarities which 
weigh upon the minds of men. For one of them, it does 
not produce confidence, either in rulers or their peoples. 
The former will not disarm for an hour, however great the 
relief would be to their Treasuries and their subjects; 
the latter will not enter on any undertaking which 
cannot be finished in a few months. Industry does 
not. languish, and enterprise is not dead; but the 
capital of the world accumulates in heaps, only to be 
retained in heaps “until there is more certainty.” The 
projectors of new undertakings find themselves dealing 
with capitalists suddenly gone old, stricken with caution, 
inclined to count time and to say they must leave projects 
so great to be considered by their successors. It is time 
for the direct railway to India, time for great works in 
the way of storage of water, time for making the interior 
of Africa fully accessible, but the nations shrink back, and 
with money choking all markets, say they would rather 
wait for a more assured peace. The quiet is real, as 
real as the quiet in a camp at night; but it has none 
of the material advantages of quiet. Nobody, so to 
speak, dare strip to his work, or put himself in any 
position in which, if the quiet were broken by loud 
cries, he could not instantly be ready to meet any danger, 
however unexpected. The pace of the whole industrial 
world has become slower, and if the truce lasts thirty 
years, those years will show less advance in industrial 
progress than in any of the recent thirties which have pre- 
ceded them. The nations grow rich, it is true; but it is as 
men grow rich by agriculture, not as they grow rich in 
bustling and prosperous workshops. There is a lull even 
in intellectual life, a lull in the production of great men, 
a lull in the appearance of great books, a life going on 
like the life of a cantonment, where there is no war and 
no peace, and everything is dully expectant of a contingency 
which may never occur, but to meet which everything 
must be kept in an orderly routine. The armed peace 
produces something like the halt of an army where all is 
quiet, but all effort is felt to be either useless or out of 
place, and is consequently half-hearted. 

It is a strange situation, and there is a stranger point 
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in it yet. The advocates of peace all say, and till to-day 
we should have believed say truly, that peace is a good 
thing because, among other results, it assuages animo- 
sities, teaches peoples to settle difficulties as private firms 
do, and disinclines nations to those exaggerations of their 

rievances which are the usual preludes to war. If that is 
not true, there is no hope for the world as far as war is 
concerned ; and certainly, though we do not belong to the 
peace party, or see how nations can settle differences such 
as divide France or Germany except by war, we should 
never dream, as a rule, of denying the proposition. Peace 
should breed peace. But we would ask any honest 
advocate of peace,—Does this particular truce, long as it 
has lasted, and long as it may be expected to continue, 

roduce any of these results? As far as we can see, the 
irritability of the nations grows instead of lessening. The 
French really hate the Germans harder than they did 
twenty years ago, and are beginning to hate us too, who 
have nothing to do with that quarrel, and the Italians 
also, as if peace had only enriched their general fund 
of malignity. The Germans are hardly better, though 
they are less fussy, and incline to spend more of 
their bottled ire upon the Russians, whom they attack, 
we are told, in whole series of publications which 
we never see. As for the Russians, the peace does 
not make them love the Germans one whit better, 
or the Austrians, whom the whole Russian Army 
would eagerly attack, more eagerly than they would have 
done before the peace began. There has been no moral 
effect of the peace, though it has now lasted among the 
Great Powers unbroken for twenty years, which a Christian, 
or a thinker, or a man of sense can consider in the least 
degree creditable or useful. There has been none of the 
calming effect of sleep, none of the pacifying effect of a 
holiday, none of the good-temper often begotten of a period 
of reflection. There is not even a recurrence to ordinary 
life, the smallest incident producing an angry snapping, 
only repressed, when it grows too loud, by prudential 
considerations. A visit by a Monarch to a friend, like that 
of the Hapsburg to the Quirinal; or a false statement about 
a statesman, like that attributed to Herr Brandes about M. 
Carnot’s family; or a marriage of a Princelet in the far 
East of Europe, makes the great nations ready to bite each 
other from malice, and would, were not the biting likely to be 
so costly, compel war. If they could fight comfortably East 
of the Cape, as we and the French used to do, or West of 
Cape Horn, as we and the Spaniards formerly did, without 
involving Governments at home, they would do it, and 
feel only relieved of a portion of their spleen. We can 
recall nothing like it in this century, except the short 
halts in the series of Napoleon’s wars; but even they wore 
a different aspect. They were breathing-spaces in a com- 
bat known to be undetermined ; but this is a truce, lasting 
almost a lifetime, between enemies who are not fighting, 
but are wearing themselves out with training in order, as 
they declare with sincerity, that they may not fight. Can 
history show anything in the least like that ? 





MR. GLADSTONE’S JUSTIFICATION OF THE 
IRISH ALARMISTS. 


TJNHE “ Want of Confidence” debate of Monday night, 

if it produced no other result of the first importance, 
elicited from Mr. Gladstone an avowal which appears to 
us to justify to the fullest extent the alarm with which 
the Irish minority anticipate the consequences of Home- 
rule. He declared it his opinion that the “ sympathies” of 
the Irish people must be considered as a factor of great 
importance in awarding punishment to Irish crime. The 
Irish people look with a certain sympathy on such crimes 
as those of violence, intimidation, and even cruelty, when 
the violence, intimidation, and cruelty are used in fur- 
therance of agrarian objects; and therefore Mr. Gladstone 
thinks that the penalties inflicted on those who shoot, 
mutilate, and intimidate for agrarian purposes, should be 
milder in Ireland than they would be in England, or 
even,—for that is certainly involved in the logic of the 
argument,—in those parts of Ireland where the English, 
rather than the Irish, standard prevails. Mr. Asquith 
a few weeks ago elicited the warmest sympathy of the 
House of Commons by declaring that the full weight of the 
criminal law should be felt by those who endanger the 
lives of the innocent by the use of explosives for purposes 
miscalled political. Mr. Gladstone had to deal with an 





Irish crime that was precisely of the same kind as that 
which Mr. Asquith had referred to. A man who had for a 
long time been active in intimidating those Tipperary traders 
who did not take sides with the: National League and the 
“Plan of Campaign,” was arrested with an explosive 
charged with gunpowder on him, which he threw away as 
he was proceeding to the police-station, was indicted under 
the Explosives Act, and was sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment. The Judge who. tried the case ultimately 
advised that this sentence might be safely reduced to one 
for five years’, which, if the prisoner’s conduct had remained 
good, would, under the ordinary course of law, have en- 
titled him to his ticket-of-leave at the end of three years 
and ten months; but Mr. Morley, not content with that 
reduction, granted him his ticket-of-leave when he had 
been but two years in prison. Has there ever been 
a case in which the lenity which Mr. Gladstone advo- 
cates towards Irish crime has been more clearly con- 
trasted with the rigour of the law towards crime of 
precisely the same kind in England? Mr. Asquith 
accordingly, when he spoke briefly on the case, 
contented himself with declaring that the discretion 
of the Irish Secretary in such uses of the prerogative 
of mercy is absolute; but he did not, and could not, 
say that he himself should have used the prerogative 
in the same way in dealing with crime in England. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, came to his relief with his de- 
claration of principle that ‘‘ you cannot govern a country 
for the purposes of law and order without some regard 
to the sympathies, convictions, and traditions of the 
people.” But, in Ireland, who are the people ? Evidently, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, not the higher sections of the 
people who are most opposed to these practices of intimida- 
tion, cruelty, and violence, but the lower sections of the 
people who are most inclined to favour them. Mr. Glad- 
stone thinks that if you get hold of a moonlighter who 
fires into a house, or who mutilates cattle, or who 
boycotts tradesmen, or carries about explosives with 
which to endanger innocent lives, you may, indeed, 
punish him mildly, but you must not allow the opera- 
tion of the law in Ireland, amongst a people whose 
“ sympathies, convictions, and traditions ” treat crimes of 
this kind with great lenity, to resemble the operation of 
the law in England, where the people’s “ sympathies, con- 
victions, and traditions” condemn very severely crimes of 
this description. Nay, you must not even treat such 
crimes in Tipperary as you would treat them in Ulster. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, in his speech, suggested that 
apparently the Government are actually showing their 
disposition to treat crime in Ulster on different principles 
from crime in the South. He brought forward the case 
of an old man of high respectability who, in the excite- 
ment of the Belfast riots, seized a rifle, fired it off at a 
policeman, and killed him. He was sentenced to twenty 
years’ penal servitude, a sentence which is sure to see the 
end of him; and the sentence has never been reduced, 
though Belfast has been much quieter since then than 
Tipperary hasbeen since the seven years’ sentence was passed 
on Foley. And while Foley’s character was that ofa professed 
boycotter, the.old Belfast man’s previous character was 
excellent. It would seem, then, that, while the sentences 
which the Home-rulers deprecate are reduced so soon as 
the new Irish Secretary can give his attention to them, 
those which the Belfast Unionists deprecate,—if they do 
deprecate them,—are allowed to take their course. The 
“ sympathies, convictions, and traditions” of the people of 
the South being favourable to agrarian criminals, these 
criminals are to be liberated as soon as decency permits. 
But the “sympathies, convictions, and traditions” of 
Ulster being opposed to crime of any kind, even to anti- 
Catholic rioting, the sentences on anti-Catholic rioters are 
to be severely let alone. 

No wonder the Ulster population regard Home-rule as a 
kind of threat against civilisatien itself, when Mr. Gladstone 
absolutely defends on principle lenient sentences on those 
who specially offend the moral feelings of the North, but 
advocates no such leniency to those who are betrayed into 
criminal wrath against the violent partisans of the Catholic 
Church. And surely Mr. Gladstone does lay down a 
very perverse rule. In Ireland the conscience of the 
Catholics is undoubtedly too lenient towards conspiracy, 
cruelty, and violence, when these are directed against the 
foes of the popular party; but it is quite false to assume 
that in their hearts they do not condemn these offences. 
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Even their priests teach them to condemn them in the 
abstract, though even the priests too often show how 
little they condemn them in practice. Still, the better 
and more orderly classes among the Catholics do heartily 
condemn them; and the crimes of the moonlighters and 
their associates are just those which it is wise to punish, 
if not with great severity, at least with a certain firmness 
and well-marked indignation. The conscience of the South 
may not entirely reflect the conscience of the North with 
relation to them ; but it is perfectly aware of its own short- 
comings, and may easily be trained, by steady and indig- 
nant repression, into a much healthier attitude. But when 
we find even the English Prime Minister avowing that the 
laxity of the conscience of the Irish majority on these points 
should be carefully respected, and that crimes which Mr. 
Asquith denounces so justly in England should be more 
or less commiserated in Ireland, and let off lightly on the 
ground that Irish “sympathies, convictions, and tradi- 
tions” favour those who commit them, how can we expect the 
Irish people to recognise the shortcoming of their own moral 
standard? If public opinion in Ireland is to be measured 
by its lowest, not by its highest, standard, if the people of 
Ulster, instead of seeing their fellow-citizens brought up 
to their level as regards these crimes of cowardice and 
tyranny, are warned that under Home-rule they not only 
will see Ireland governed on principles which are avowedly 
to be more or less conformed to the standards to which 
the suspicious, covert, and vindictive habits of the 
agrarian agitators of the South have accustomed us, 
but that this is what they ought to see and even 
approve, of course Irish public opinion will not grow 
to be ashamed of itself. We cannot wonder that Ulster 
resents the very name of Home-rule, when this is what 
Home-rule is to mean, according to the Prime Minister’s 
frank avowal. Who would not resent such a deliberate 
step down in civilisation? It is one thing to say that itis 
a serious mistake to demoralise the respect for Courts of 
law by inflicting punishments which the people in their 
hearts regard as unjust, and quite another to contend that 
justice should be measured, not by their consciences, but 
by their “sympathies.” The consciences of the Irish 
people are all against these crimes of cruelty and violence, 
though their sympathies are not yet brought into harmony 
with their consciences. It seems to us ridiculous to sup- 
pose that an imprisonment of three years and ten months 
for Foley’s boycottings and preparations for blowing-up 
somebody in Tipperary, would have been regarded as 
“savage” by any class of decent Irishmen. That was 
what the Judge, when asked to reconsider the sen- 
tence, proposed, or rather, what his proposed sentence 
of five years would really have meant, if Foley’s con- 
duct in prison had been good; and that was what 
Mr. Morley thought it judicious to reduce on his 
own authority by nearly one-half. And now Mr. Glad- 
stone assures the law-abiding people of Ireland that 
the reduction was right, because the “‘ sympathies ” of the 
Irish people do not go with the very moderate sentence 
which the Judge proposed. We must say that Mr. Glad- 
stone has more than justified, by his own avowal, the 
representations so strongly made to him that Home-rule 
in Ireland implies demoralisation,—a levelling-down of the 
higher standards of Irish character towards the level of 
that morbid laxity of feeling which the Land League and 
the National League have done so much to popularise. 





THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND THE COUNTY 
MAGISTRACY. 


HE Liberal Members who waited on the Lord Chan- 
cellor last week, seem to have forgotten that the 
Liberal Party may not be always in office. What they 
wanted Lord Herschell to promise was that he would for 
the future appoint County Magistrates without the inter- 
vention of the Lords-Lieutenant. Whether this change 
would in itself be good or bad, it is obvious that if it is 
once made, it is not likely to be unmade. We can hardly 
suppose that Mr. Morton or Mr. Stansfeld think that Lord 
Halsbury could have been safely entrusted with this 
power; consequently, we must suppose that in the opinion 
of the deputation, all danger of again having Lord Hals- 
bury, or any one like-minded with Lord Halsbury, in 
office, has passe 1 away ; otherwise the two hundred Liberal 
Members would have been preparing a rod for their own 
party. It seems more likely that in the enthusiasm natural 








to a majority in its first Session, they cannot beli 
the soaliak oe 1892 will ever be i pare that 

Nothing can be fairer than Mr. Morton’s statement of 
the principle on which Magistrates ought to be appointed 
All classes, he said, should be represented on the Bench. 
without regard to party politics or religion. We may be 
permitted to doubt, however, whether nomination by the 
Lord Chancellor would be any more likely to bring this 
about than the present system of nomination by the Lord. 
Lieutenant. The Lord Chancellor cannot know who are 
the best qualified persons in each county, while he may 
very easily discover who are the strongest partisans in 
each county. He will act, no doubt, on the best information 
he can get hold of, but this information will often simply 
tell him that the candidate is of his own side in politics, 
When the choice lies between a man of whom only one 
fact is known, and a man of whom nothing is known, it is 
only natural that the former should have the preference, 
Moreover, if one Chancellor is believed to have appointed 
Magistrates for political reasons, his successor, if he 
belongs to the opposite party, will be greatly tempted to 
follow his example. It is his duty, he will think, to make 
the balance even ; and the obligation to take no account of 
politics or religion will not arise until this duty has to some 
extent been discharged. Weare never likely to have a Lord 
Chancellor more capable of rising above party considera- 
tion than Lord Herschell. Yet even he avows that his action 
up to this time has been governed by this principle. “My 
own fear,” he says, “is that I have not been appointing 
enough members on our own side ;” and his reason for this 
fear is that, out of the 433 Justices he has already 
appointed, only 401 have been Liberals. The 32 Con- 
servatives who have somehow crept in, weigh a little on 
his conscience. The tendency, therefore, of the change 
which the Liberal Members desire would be to give a 
more distinctly political complexion to all the appoint- 
ments. In the long-run, perhaps, this would give a larger 
proportion of Liberals on the County Bench than are to 
be found there now ; but they would get there, not because 
they were qualified to be Magistrates, but because they 
were of the Lord Chancellor's way of thinking. Each 
Chancellor in succession would mean to disregard politics 
as soon as he had made the representation of parties equal, 
and would find himself out of office before that day had 
come. 

We have no wish to deny that the whole question of the 
appointment of Justices is surrounded with difficulty. The 
present system is distinctly a survival. It is one of the 
few remaining relics of a state of society in which 
men were judged by their social superiors. The 
administration of justice was one of the most highly 
prized of the lord’s privileges, and when it ceased 
to have any special relation to his own vassals, it 
was applied to his social inferiors generally. On the 
whole, the system has worked well. It has provided 
the whole country with Judges of first instance at the 
smallest possible cost, and if it has not furnished them 
with any knowledge of law, it has insured that they shall 
have, what in the majority of cases is even more im- 
portant, a knowledge of the character and circumstances 
of the people whom they have to judge. The one serious 
drawback to the system is that it has entrusted the trial 
and punishment of certain offences against property— 
mainly poaching and trespass—to a class which is greatly 
interested in checking them. This does at times give 
a proportion of injustice to Magisterial decisions. The 
offender only gets what is legally due to him, but 
then he gets the full penalty, while other classes of 
offenders are often let off with a very mitigated penalty. 
Unfortunately, we have come to a time when it is no 
longer a sufficient recommendation of an arrangement that 
it works on the whole well. It must find a justification in 
theory as well as in practice, if it is to be generally 
accepted. A system which makes all the principal land- 
owners in a district Magistrates, is naturally more open to 
criticism than it was formerly, because there is now a 
political as well as a social severance between the Judges 
and the judged. It is not only that the one is rich and 
the other poor, that the one is interested in keeping what 
the other is suspected of wanting to take; it is that the 
former class is largely Conservative, while the latter is 
largely Radical. In this way, the positions of the 
two are, to some extent, reversed. The class which 
has wealth and social influence, has less political 
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wer than the class which is destitute of both these | completed. The report of the preliminary and tentative 
advantages. The present distribution of Magisterial | inquiry was privately printed last December, and from this 
authority is certain, then, to be more and more challenged | document the immense value of the work in progress may 
as this fact is more clearly realised. The class which | be gathered. Some of the facts collected we intend to 
resents the exercise of Magisterial authority has the means | notice on the present occasion; but before doing so, we 
of making its resentment audible in Parliament, and it is | desire to urge upon those who are conducting the fuller 
useless to expect that it will not use those means. inquiry to adopt, as far as possible, the classification used 

There are two alternative directions which a change | in “ Life and Labour in London.” Mr. Booth has taught 
may take, and, supposing it to come at all, it is of vast | us to think in his classifications. If persons are said to 
importance that it should take one of these rather than | belong to Class A or B, or to Class C and D, we know at 
the other. The Magistracy may be made either more | once how to rank them in our minds and with whom they 
representative, or better fitted for the work it has to | areto be correlated. If, then, this classification is adopted 
do. The tendency at this momert lies in the former | in the villages, the results will be infinitely more valuable 
direction. The suggestions that parties shall be equally | than if a new classification is employed or none at all is 
balanced on each local Bench, or that the qualifi-| made. No doubt the investigation now going on does not 
cation shall be so reduced as to admit of working | primarily aim at classification. Still, classification is, in 
men becoming Magistrates, are nothing else than pleas | some form or other, almost necessarily incidental to the 
for making the Magistracy representative. Why should | work. Our hope is that each person over sixty-five will be 
this party, or that class, be placed on the Bench, except on | ticketed “is now in Class C and D, was previously in 
the theory that the Bench ought to represent all parties | Class E and F,” and so on. In all probability this is 
and all classes? But a representative judiciary is in| being done, and we are wasting words. Since, however, 
everything but form an elective judiciary, and being such, | the familiar and most helpful classes do not appear in the 
it is open to precisely the same objections. Justice, in | preliminary Report, we cannot refrain from making the 
this view of it, is the determination of questions of fact | suggestion. 
and law, not by qualified experts, but by persons repre-| Before noticing the kernel of the preliminary Report, we 
senting public opinion on these matters. Offenders are | may mention that the investigations on which it is based 
convicted and punished, not in accordance with law, but | were exhaustive as far as they went—not mere superficial 
in accordance with the popular estimate at the moment | surveys and generalisations—and that they were under- 
of what the law ought to be. If this theory is to| taken without “the bias of any preconceived object or 
prevail, we may as well elect our Judges directly. | theory.” The investigators were asked to make “a com- 
The other theory points to the universal substitution | plete list of all persons over sixty-five years of age in the 
of stipendiary for unpaid Magistrates. But for one con- | village chosen, and to ascertain as far as possible the con- 
sideration, to which we shall refer directly, this would be | dition and the history of each.” In this way, the condition 
an improvement on the present system, though a very | of each poor person over sixty-five in the selected villages 
costly improvement. There can be no question that if | was verbally “photographed.” Though, nominally, only 
justice were administered all over England by men of the | information as to the aged poor is sought, the result is 
legal calibre of the London Police Magistrates, it would | the accumulation of facts in regard to the whole life of 
be administered with greater regularity, and, formally | the village. We get light upon such subjects as the 
though not substantially, with greater equity. There | ‘movement of population into towns, increased use of 
would be less of that preference of property to person, | agricultural machinery and its effect upon labour, cottage 
that disposition to visit violent assaults with a nominal | accommodation, description of cottages, food supply, allot- 
penaity, and trifling offences against property with a severe | ments, charities, friendly societies and clubs, wages and 
penalty, which too often characterises “‘justice’s justice.” | the period of their decline, Poor-Law administration, re- 
And if this were all that had to be thought of, we should | creation, and specimen budgets of weekly expenditure.” 
be disposed to say that money laid out in improving the | In a word, there is hardly any side of the rural life left 
rural Criminal Courts of first instance would be money | untouched. All experienced philanthropists who know the 
well spent. But over and above the cost, there is the | country agree that the social problem in the villages is at 
danger of dissociating the possession of land from the | bottom the problem of the Poor-Law. Hence the ques- 
discharge of public duties. Until lately, the work of county | tion, “ What principles ought to be adopted by the 
administration, civil as well as criminal, was thrown upon | Guardians in distributing poor relief?” is repeatedly 
the Justices of the Peace. The civil work has been taken | appearing in the Report. Is it best to allow outdoor relief, 
away from them not because they did it badly, but simply | or to drive every one into the House? If outdoor relief is 
to gratify the modern passion for the universal application | given, anomalies of the most perplexing kind at once grow 
of the representative principle. Is the same thing going | up. The following remarks show some of these difficulties :— 
to happen as regards the other branch of the Magistrate’s | “'Though the allowance from the rates is small, a man can 
work ? It looks, just now, as if it were,—as if the newest | usually add to it by doing odd jobs, or by selling the pro- 
receipt for making the ownersbip of land odious were to | duce of his garden or allotment, if he has one. The man 
forbid landowners to render any unpaid services to the | who depends on the sick-pay of a friendly society is there- 











community. fore in an absolutely worse position than his neighbour 
who receives an allowance from the parish. If he is seen 
OLD AGE IN THE VILLAGES. to do a day’s work on his allotment, or to take an odd job 


E hear with great interest and satisfaction that a | from an employer, he runs the risk that his sick-pay will 
suggestion made last week in our review of Mr. | be withdrawn, whereas the neighbour who receives his 
Charles Booth’s “ Life and Labour in London,” is already | half-crown or three shillings a week from the parish is 
half carried out. We there expressed a hope that Mr. | practically free to do what he chooses.” Naturally 
Charles Booth would complete his investigations by giving | enough, these anomalies are much discussed by the 
us a “ Doomsday-Book” of country life and labour. It| country people. Some Guardians get out of the diffi- 
appears that investigations upon which such a work can | culty by giving outdoor relief to persons getting sick-pay 
be based, are already proceeding, and that out of them | from clubs. They consider it a less evil to give outdoor 
may, in due time, grow a record of the kind which Mr. | relief under such circumstances than to deny it, in order 
Charles Booth has prepared for London. The investiga- | that the thrifty man may not feel himself unfairly treated. 
tions to which we allude are connected with the inquiry 





| Others enforce stringent rules against outdoor relief. 
into the condition of the aged poor, which is being carried | In theory, their case is perfect. It is difficult, however, 
on by the Poor-Law Commission,—a Commission of which | not to feel profound sympathy with the old man of 
Mr. Charles Booth is a member. Last spring, Mr. Charles | seventy, crippled with rheumatism, who thus addressed 
Booth and Mr. Arthur Acland, between them, guaranteed | one of the investigators:—“I fight for my liberty. 
£100 to be spent in making an inquiry into the condition | I does a bit of work in my garden when I am able for 
of persons over sixty-five years of age, and in obtaining | it, and when I ain’t I lets it alone. I ain’t locked up at 
“complete pictures of the lives” of all such persons in cer- | night. I gets up when I like, and I goes to bed when I 
tain selected villages in different parts of England. The | like. There’s my victuals—I has my choice, if it’s humble. 

pictures were obtained, and so valuable was the result | “A square, stiff, gruff old man, but his eyes filled with tears 
that a still more exhaustive and comprehensive exami- | when he got into his experiences.” It is cases of this kind 
nation is now being conducted over a wider area. It| which make it so difficult to enforce a rule against out- 
will, however, be some time before these investigations are | door relief. The Report adds some facts to the mass of 
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evidence which is steadily accumulating in regard to allot- 
ments,—facts which go to prove that reasonably cheap 
allotments, with decently good soil, not only tend to keep the 
labourers on the land, but to keep them off the rates. The 
reports of the investigators show that the existence of 
allotments in a village “‘ may be a considerable help to old 
men and women who have lost regular employment.” 


“It is not only that they work upon allotments of their own 
when a day’s job for wages is not forthcoming, but they find 
employment in working at the allotments belonging to some of 
their younger neighbours when these latter are fully engaged 
by farmers. In one village, indeed, as already noted, the 
Guardians have decided that no out-relief is to be given to 
those who have allotments except as a loan. It will be in- 
teresting to ascertain whether Guardians have taken a similar 
view of their duty in other places, and if so, what result such 
a policy has had upon the popularity of allotments. But so 
far as they go, the facts gathered from these villages suggest very 
forcibly that the spread of allotments would be a very material 
assistance to the old people in the country.” 


Before we leave this very interesting Report we must 
notice one or two of the verbal photographs of “ specimen 
cases,” and also the “specimen budgets.” Here is a 
pleasant picture of Mrs. “G” :— 

“Mrs. ‘G.’? Aged 74. Widow. 
chapel members. Rent 1s. 6d. Garden. Sons dead. Married 
daughter helps. Lives alone. Respectable woman. Husband 
and sons worked for a farmer. Husband killed 22 years ago, and 
farmer’s wife since very kind to her. Fresh-looking old woman ; 
particular Baptist ; seems to have great comfort and satisfaction 
from her special form of religion. Has her Bible at her fingers 
ends. Clean little room, good furniture, oak table, mahogany 
chairs, éresser and delf-case well filled, bright little fire. Has 
had 11 children; all dead but one. Has had a deal of trouble, 
but ‘much to be thankful for.’ If she had no support ‘ would 
rather lie down and die than go into the union; would have to 
part with all her things; would have to lie on a straw mattress 
instead of her good feather bed.’ Has very little to do with her 
neighbours. ‘Finds Job her best company.’ Concluded Job 
was the old woman’s cat; found he was the patriarch. Works 
her garden.” 


The question so often asked by the rich, “How is it possible 
for a man and wife even with only one child to live on five 
shillings a week and feed and clothe themselves and pay 
rent ?” is answered by the following budget :— 

“Man, wife and invalid daughter (Oxfordshire). 4s. from rates, 


Supported mainly by the 





1s. 6d.—3s. precarious. Garden. 
gs. a. 
Rent... 1 2 (paid yearly but put by weekly.) 
Coal... 1 2 (winter and summer.) 
Faggot 0 38 (half a bundle.) 
Sugar . OZ 
Tea ... 0 5 
Bread 1 O} (5 loaves at 23d.) 
Butter ¥. 0 8 (8d.—1s.) 
Soap, soda, &c. 01 
Oil for lamp ... oO 14 
Candle : 0 O} 
Bacon eae bays Dee 
Sundries—jam, pep- 
WEP OGs.. ase as Oe 
Cheese oO i 
Milk... O22 
5 Ot” 


With so much to notice, we must leave a very interesting 
subject. Unquestionably, if we are to do anything towards 
solving the social question, we must have more light, and 
this Mr. Booth and his investigators are giving us. When 
we have got as full knowledge in regard to the rural as we 
have in regard to the urban poor, we shall be half-way 
towards finding a remedy. Investigations, no matter how 
thorough, will not, of course, lead to the discovery of a 
panacea; but at any rate they will prevent us from making 
things worse by unwise and uninformed action. If, for 
example, inquiry were really to establish the fact that allot- 
ments tend to keep down pauperism, an enormous point 
would be gained. All, then, whose hearts are set upon 
bettering the condition of the people should do their best 
to support that specially fruitful form of minute investiga- 
tion which has been systematised by Mr. Charles Booth. 
“ First the facts!” is the motto that should be blazoned 
on the philanthropic Labarum. In hoc signo vincimus ! 








THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THEIR ANXIETIES. 
GOOD many Nonconformists, for whose judgment we 
feel the heartiest respect, have taken considerable 
offence at the article which we published a fortnight ago, and 
which we published not for its not inconsiderable literary 
ability, but almost solely because it proceeded from a_loyal 





Nonconformist, whose knowledge of the facts with which he 
dealt was, as we believed, much greater than our own. The 
complaints made of that article are various. Some, like 
Mr. Horton, whose letter we published last week, and 
Mr. Matthews, whose letter we publish to-day, base their 
objection on its misstatements of fact; but as we do not 
know whether our contributor, or any of his critics, is 
best acquainted with the facts, and believe that there is at 
least some foundation for the statement that the most charac. 
teristically Nonconformist of the Nonconformist bodies, 
—and among these we do not reckon the Wesleyans,— 
are in more or less anxiety as to their position, we should 
not make much account of that objection. Other eminent 
Nonconformists, to whose opinions we attach, in the pre- 
sent case, still greater weight, regard the tone of the article 
as supercilious and what we may venture to call “high- 
sniffing,”—in short, as written in the spirit which the late Mr. 
Matthew Arnold used to adopt when he dealt with “ the Dis- 
sidence of Dissent.” Itis possible that we should have detected 
some trace of this temper if we had not read it with the know- 
ledge that it proceeded from a loyal Nonconformist’s pen. 
“Tone” is often more or less a matter of imputation, and not 
of solid fact. But after reading it very carefully again, we 
cannot say that we find any clear trace of superciliousness, 
except, indeed, such superciliousness as an accomplished man 
of detached mind will often evince in criticising his own 
favourite prepossessions. Had we not known by whom the 
paper was written, we might, perhaps, have suspected that 
some milder Matthew Arnold had arisen to mingle lofty 
compassion with his sympathy for Nonconformist anxieties. 
But with the knowledge we had of the authorship of the 
paper, that view of the case never struck us. Indeed, 
we believe it to be just one of those papers which, while 
it might seem patronising if it were supposed to be 
written by a critic ab extra, would seem quite the re- 
verse if it were attributed, as this criticism should be, 
to the candour of Nonconformist self-criticism; and we 
certainly supposed that the final paragraph of the article 
would be understood to make that clear to its readers. For 
our own parts, we should never think of admitting any paper 
written in what we have ventured to call the “high-sniffing ” 
spirit, towards any Church or denomination or religious body 
of any kind. That tone is due to quite as serious an intel- 
lectual defect as it is to a moral shortcoming in the critic. It 
betrays a self-satisfaction which,—though it may be, and often 
has been, combined with great genius and high culture,—is cer- 
tainly not itself the product of either genius or high culture. 
Matthew Arnold’s excursions into that region of criticism 
always seemed to us to lay that delightful poet open to the 
charge that he had not sufficiently taken to heart his own 
favourite exhortation, “Know thyself!” As an art to be 
practised by men of the world, “ high-sniffing ” is sometimes 
very effective, for it requires wit and presence of mind to 
repulse it with effect. But however useful it may be as a 
social weapon where the object is to infuse the irritating acid 
of a literary gnat-sting, it must be regarded as showing that 
the person who wields it has no adequate insight into his own 
heart. However, that which savours of superciliousness when 
it is a criticism on another, has a totally different effect when 
it is directed against oneself. 


The substantial question raised by our contributor,—whether 
there is, or is not, something in the new spirit of Collectivism 
which is more or less unfavourable to the Dissenting Churches, 
—deserves an impartial consideration, which we do not think 
that either the letter of Mr. Horton, or that of Mr. Matthews, 
gives it. For example, Mr. Matthews’s remark that the 
various Dissenting denominations were never more disposed 
than they now are, to co-operate with each other, to act with 
a certain voluntary Collectivism which more or less seeks 
in co-operation for the support which national Churches 
and historical Churches of ancient origin find in their 
national organisation or their great historical descent, is 
virtually an admission that “private judgment” is no longer 
so popular or so sufficient a principle as it was once con- 
ceived to be. Mr. Aubrey de Vere, in a remarkable essay, has 
even contended, on behalf of the Catholic Church, that for the 
purpose, at all events, of interpreting such a book as the Bible, 
with all its manifold difficulties and its need of supernatural 
authority, on questions so much above the human intellect as 
those concerning the nature of Gol and the free-will of man, 
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private judgment has turned out to be simply a failure, 
that it has issued in a discordant crash of theologies which 
only tend to still further and more elaborate discord; while 
the Protestant Churches are becoming more and more 
conscious that in the case of such a science as theology, 
ultimate discord must of necessity be fatal. Of course, that 
contention of Mr. de Vere’s is aimed just as much at 
Churches with no adequate supreme authority, like the 
national Churches, Greek, or Anglican, or Presbyterian, 
—no authority which even claims an ultimate supernatural 
gaarantee,—as it is at modern sects. The essence of the con- 
tention, is that, in the end, the Omniscience which freely gave 
to man a Revelation, must ultimately bar by its authority that 
deep-rooted tendency of the human intellect to multiply dis- 
tinctions, to hesitate, and to disintegrate, after a Revelation 
had once been given, which the condescension of God to man 
in his gift of Revelation was found necessary, in the first 
instance, to arrest. There is a great deal of force in that 
a priori contention, though when we come to look at the 
actual history of the exercise of this alleged infallible authority 
by the Catholic Church, and find that the very decrees which 
overruled private judgment in one century, needed explaining 
away by further decrees, themselves moulded and con- 
trolled by innumerable exercises of private judgment, in 
later centuries, a great deal of that force is dissipated 
and lost. But this at least is true, that the very conception 
of historical revelation goes to pieces without evidence of our 
faith’s continuous historical connection with the divine facts 
on which it is based; and that in the great discord of modern 
interpretations as to what those facts were, any Church, or 
union of Churches, which can show an uninterrupted inherit- 
ance of creed from the time when the Revelation was first 
given, has a considerable advantage over those which have 
either brand-new doctrines to proclaim, or even doctrines 
which for a long series of centuries must be assumed to have 
fallen into complete and apparently inexplicable oblivion. 
We do not pretend for a moment that the Anglican, or any 
other national Church which disclaims infallibility and ulti- 
mately rests on the collective reason of a certain number of 
divines (none the more authoritative for being confessedly 
under a good deal of temptation to acquiesce in the views of 
worldly politicians), is not fairly open to Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
criticism, that in admitting private judgment as the only ulti- 
mate human test of truth, it has admitted a Babel of voices, 
in listening to which it is in need of a very difficult, and even 
at best fallible, act of discretion to grope its way. But 
we do think that the less help we admit from history and 
tradition, the more difficult that act of discretion becomes. 
And we hold it to be obvious that in the present day indi- 
vidual judgment is becoming more and more conscious of its 
own weakness and fallibility, and more and more disposed to 
avail itself of any clue of reasonable authority,—whether the 
sympathy of numbers or any more objective test,—by which 
the necessity of relying wholly on its own unassisted strength 
can be evaded. Time was, and was indeed not so long ago, when 
men seemed almost to exult in the arbitrariness and absolute- 
ness of their own private judgment, and this even in religious 
matters,—when it was almost a feather in a man’s cap 
to have separated himself from others with whom he 
had been accustomed to believe or act. That time is 
gone by. Whatever education has failed in, it has cer- 
tainly succeeded in convincing men of their great lia- 
bility to err, even in the interpretation of the most explicit 
statements of their highest teachers. And, as a con- 
sequence, a great craving for help and wide fellowship 
and safe guidance in all the more responsible acts of 
life, and in all the more difficult acts of intellectual and 
moral judgment, has succeeded to it. We are disposed 
to think that our contributor was right in saying that 
this tendency has greatly increased the difficulties of Non- 
conformist bodies, and has increased them even more in pro- 
portion than it has increased the difficulties of historical 
Churches, however much the latter may have been transformed 
at the time of the Reformation. Such Churches have still the 
advantage of the doctrine and tradition and usages which 
they hold in common with the Church of the first centuries. 
Nonconformists, of course, have also that advantage; but it is 
a less advantage, because they usually hold a good deal less in 
common with the Church of the first centuries, and hold that the 
inroads of error began sooner and affected matters deeper and 





more vital. And even in the Anglican Church, that section 
of it which dwells much on primitive doctrine and practice, 
which takes its stand strongly on history, has an advantage 
over that section of it which deprecates appeal to the primitive 
Church, and insists vigorously on the growing degeneracy of 
the Christian Church during many ages after its apostolic 
government came toanend. We are far from thinking that 
a mere alliance with the State counts for much, except so far 
as that alliance has in various instances secured greater 
breadth, caution, calmness, and justice in the dealings with 
heresy. But this, no doubt, alliance with the State bas often 
secured. And, incidentally, that has told in favour of the 
State Church, and has guarded State-Church theologians 
from the rashness and intolerance to which purely theological 
conclaves have always been liable. 





HEMPEN MAIL. 

HE story about hempen armour, said to have been in- 
vented by a tailor of Mannheim named Dowe, to which 

we briefly alluded last week, seemed at first to overtax 
credulity; but we see on inquiry little reason to doubt its 
truth. At least, if it is false,a good many persons must be 
engaged in an elaborate attempt to deceive Europe for no 
particular purpose. Nobody will buy the invention without 
testing it, and probably nobody will buy it at all, as the 
method is of no particular value except to the State, and 
patents do not operate against the Governments which grant 
them. Herr Dowe appears by the best accounts either to 
have copied, or, what is more probable, to have reinvented a 
garment made originally by Herr Sarneo, an Austrian engi- 
neer, who offered it to his own War Office, which, after the 
manner of Austria, examined, sniffed at, and finally neglected 
the discovery. The garment is, it is reported, a light 
shirt of mail, made of wire rings fastened upon an inner 
skin composed of hemp driven into a thick and compact sub- 
stance by excessive pressure. The shirt, owing to its elasticity, 
is impenetrable to any rifle now used, the bullet falling from 
it flattened or in pieces, and this at a distance of a hundred 
yards. The blow inflicted by the weight of the bullet is, of 
course, tremendous; so severe that it is doubtful if the front 
of the leg can be protected from fracture, any more than it 
could be from the kick of a horse; but over the body the 
hemp does not break the skin, and the soldier so hit, though 
he might be knocked senseless for the moment, would survive 
as an unwounded man. The hemp, in fact, gives way to the 
impact of the bullet without tearing, just as a bag of sand 
does, and, so to speak, lets the force of the blow through, 
without letting the bullet itself. There is nothing in this 
beyond probability, the resisting force of textile fibres like 
hemp or silk being well known, and their tenacity tested 
at sea in another direction almost every hour. The ex- 
tent of the protection must not be exaggerated, for 
the blow endured would be terrible, just as the blow re- 
ceived by an armoured knight from a heavy mace was 
terrible, and the covering must be incomplete, the face 
remaining exposed; but still the shirt, or cuirass, would 
immensely reduce the mortality from rifle-fire,—perhaps, if 
sufficiently thick pads of the material could be worn on the 
legs, would lessen it to the extent of three-fourths. Bullets 
fired from any distance hit the head comparatively seldom, 
and the bayonet, which would be turned like the bullet, is 
practically never aimed at the face. With certain improvements 
sure to be introduced, especially as regards weight, the stuff 
might prove an effective defence to infantry even as dress, 
might revive the ancient practice of carrying shields, still in 
use among the warrior-races of Asia, and might materially 
affect the fate of campaigns. Certainly troops undefended 
with the new mail would greatly dislike fighting troops 
defended with it,—the annoyance of contending with in- 
vulnerable foes affecting, not only the temper, but the 
morale of ordinary men. It was not fear of death, but fear 
of death without result and unrevenged, which in the Middle 
Ages made crowds of brave men fly before a few knights, and 
ultimately made the masses, just before the invention of gun- 
powder, hopeless of resisting their feudal lords, whose equals 
they were in all except the costly defensivearmour. The new 
weight, of course, will cause a deterioration of marching- 
power ; the hempen mail must, we should fancy, be excessively 
hot, and we are not sure that it might not be injurious to 
health, as anything else is which closes the pores too much ; 
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but still, we may rely on it, if the device reduces the risk of 
life in a serious degree, all armies must sooner or later submit 
to its use. Soldiers in the field are very brave when bravery 
is of any use; but when it is not, they no more like being 
killed or left wounded on open plains, than anybody else 
would, and the absence of any precaution known to be avail- 
able would be speedily felt as an irritating neglect, such as 
men with their lives at stake are very slow to bear. 

Herr Dowe, then, or Herr Sarneo, whichever it is that is en- 
titled to the first credit of the invention, has probably reduced 
seriously the mortality to be expected in war, and has there- 
fore, it will be argued, lessened the total sum of human suffer- 
ing. We are not quite so sure of either proposition. It may 
turn out that what he has reduced is something quite 
different, namely, the readiness of soldiers to run away, 
that he has, in fact, increased their tenacity and readiness 
for close combat, and so has increased the ultimate chance 
of mortality on the battle-field. The mortality was awful 
in the ancient battle-fields before the invention of gun- 
powder, entire tribes being swept away, as on the field of 
Chalons, where three hundred thousand brave men fell, or 
in the battles of the earlier Mahommedans and their foes; the 
battle of Nehavend, for example, where one hundred and ten 
thousand Persians were killed in one day. At present, en- 
gagements, when actually commenced, are short and sharp, 
and it is considered reputable to retire after a certain 
amount of loss, usually stated to be one-third; but if bullets 
fail to kill, engagements may be protracted for days, and from 
the new incentive to hand-to-hand fighting, may produce 
horrible carnage. Soldiers go mad over that kind of fight- 
ing. They get furious enough a3 it is when they can 
hardly see each other, and death, so to speak, stalks about 
as an impersonal figure; but when it comes to a hand-to- 
hand battle, with rifles clubbed instead of levelled, and they 
see each other’s eyes, and hear each other’s curses, and each 
blow seems to be urged by personal malignity, they become, if 
they are brave and strong, more like creatures possessed than 
men. Quarter is neither given nor taken; what is wanted is 
dead enemies, not enemies in flight, and the battle-field be- 
comes much too like a scene of murder extended over miles 
square. We take it that constantly the battles between 
Roman soldiers and the barbarians actually were that, as were 
the awful struggles in which Khaled, the “sword of the 
Lord,” overthrew the Romans, and Charles Martel, the un- 
conscious defender of civilisation, hurled back the Moors 
beyond the Pyrenees. Of course, the use of artillery will 
always restrict the value of any armour, hempen or other- 
wise, as a dynamite-shell will shatter anything; but a 
struggle between a quarter-of-a-million Germans and a 
quarter-of-a-million Russians, who could not kill each other 
from a distance, might be—we fancy would be—a scene 
to make its reporters and historians sick and faint, a scene 
it would overtax a new Dante to picture faithfully. The 
men would die there in vast heaps, absolutely unable to 
bring themselves to fly from a struggle in which their manliness 
and their ferocity and their sense of devotion had all been so 
strung up by the directness of the personal impact on each 
other. There would be “daggers of mercy ” for the wounded, 
as in the old battles, and the mortality might easily rise beyond 
all modern precedent. Of course, we are stating extreme 
cases, for in reality the rifles would still exercise their effect on 
men’s heads and legs and so induce retreat, and the revolver 
would be far more used than at present ; but by just so far as 
the hempen mail protected men, would battles tend to become 
more fierce, more fiendish, and more destructive of human life. 
At the same time, the readiness of the nations to go to war 
would probably be increased. The grand check on war now 
is that it is a science in which few are competent to shine, and 
in which national risks are tremendous; but anybody who can 
secure obedience can bring masses of men to close quarters, 
and all nations think they may win in a real hurly-burly, 
in which Von Moltke is no superior to any man of 
powerful physique. The Romans produced some great 
Generals; but it is very doubtful if they thought much 
of their intellectual greatness, for they constantly appointed 
men whose only claim was birth, friendship, or political 
popularity, to lead armies. The tendency, in fact, of armour, 
so far as it is effective, is to reduce the effectiveness of thought 
in war, and so far that must be bad. 


We very much doubt, indeed, whether the moral effect of 











safety from death in war would be in any way good. It is not 
fighting, but the consciousness of the nearness of the next 
world, the certainty that life is incessantly at stake, which 
ennobles soldiers, and makes of the best of them some of the 
finest characters that earth has produced. An army of gol- 
diers liable to wounds but not to death, to pain but not to 
burial, would, we fancy, tend to become an army of ruffians, 
in which the qualities most valued would be physical strength, 
capacity of enduring suffering, and pitilessness to the enemy, 
who, be it observed, would always be wilfully inflicting, or ex. 
pected to inflict, physical pain. An army of prize-fighters would 
not be a noble army, and the few accounts we have of the gladia- 
tors who, though they occasionally died in the arena, for the 
most part did not die, but survived to live easily, are not cal- 
culated to rouse much enthusiasm in modern minds. Modern 
soldiers, bad as they are when let loose, are better than 
ancient soldiers ; and though much or most of the change is 
due to the change in religious ideas, something is also due 
to the enormous and sudden risk of life, and to the imper- 
sonality which the use of gunpowder has impressed upon 
war. Your foe is not the big man opposite, his eyes on 
fire with the desire of killing, but the “force on the ridge,” 
which is raining bullets, but in which individuals are indis. 
tinguishable. Because combat is closer, the temper of soldiers 
will wax fiercer, and it may very well prove that Herr Dowe 
has taken the lead in a backward step in civilisation, and has 
undone much of the beneficent effect of the discovery of gun- 
powder. It was that which destroyed the feudal system and 
gave value to the foot-soldier, who could neither buy nor carry 
complete defensive armour. The power of civilised soldiers 
against savages will no doubt be increased, until they can 
conquer as Pizarro’s men did against Peruvians; but there 
are not many savages left to conquer, and the half-civilised 
races—the Chinese, for example, and the Hovas of Madagas. 
car—are those which will leap at the new invention, and 
perhaps derive from it just that degree of fortitude the want 
of which has prevented their reaping the full advantage of 
their numbers and knowledge of the country. We should not 
envy the position of a Negro village when entered by even a 
few Arab slave-dealers armed with rifles, armoured in hempen 
mail, and prepared to massacre all adult males if only they 
may secure the women and children for sale in the great 
slave-marts. 


GREYHOUNDS AND FOXHOUNDS. 

HE loss of a dog is not, as a rule, an event which con- 
cerns any one but his owner, however interesting the 
creature may have been as a pet, or valuable as a property. 
But the news that ‘Fullerton,’ the famous greyhound, has 
mysteriously disappeared from the house of his owner, 
Colonel North, at Eltham, in Kent, where it seemed that he 
was destined to spend the remainder of his days in the honour 
and repose which fall to the lot of dogs and horses of the 
heroic mould, has enlisted public sympathy as much for the 
dog as for his master. Judged by the space devoted to 
the circumstances of his disappearance in the newspapers, 
the popularity of ‘ Fullerton’ was by no means confined to 
those whose taste in amusement leans in the direction of 
sport; and the interest taken in his fate must be ascribed 
to something more than the usual regard shown by the 
public for old favourites of the racecourse or the leash. 
‘Fullerton’ is not only among the finest animals of his 
breed, but has been shown by the severest tests to be 
absolutely the best dog, so far as physique and courage 
go, to be found in the world ; and in the opinion of 
most, the best which the world has ever seen. He is 
a very large brindled greyhound, of almost perfect build, 
exceeding greatly in size the celebrated ‘Master McGrath,’ 
who was presented to the Queen at Windsor, after win- 
ning the Waterloo Cup for the third time, in 1871. ‘ Master 
McGrath’ was not a handsome dog, his ugly head spoiling 
what were otherwise fine proportions. ‘ Fullerton,’ on the 
contrary, could claim the utmost share of good looks which 
falls to any of his kind; and his career in the coursing-field 
eclipsed even that of the old Irish dog. He won the Waterloo 
Cup at Altcar for four years in succession, in 1889, 1890, 1891, 
and 1892, running in each year a series of brilliant trials 
against the fastest dogs of the day, and in each case showing 
a courage and determination not to be beaten, which seemed 
to increase with years. He knew all the “rules of the 
game,” and never lost his head in the most trying 
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course. Mr. Dent, the celebrated owner and trainer of 
greyhounds, speaking of ‘Fullerton’s’ last win at Altcar, 
declared that in this course he made points which for 
quickness and sagacity he had never seen equalled. The 
combination of great speed and intelligence with exceptional 
beauty and strength, is, we think, the rule in the animal 
world; and the old saying that “a greyhound, to be a good 
one, should be a fool,” finds a living contradiction in ‘ Faller- 
ton” The cunning greyhound leaves the work to the rival 
dog, and waits for the hare to be turned, when it rushes in to 
kill, while the honest worker wins the course. The stupid 
but high-couraged dog may exhaust itself in pursuit, but 
exhibit none of the sudden resource which enables it to reap 
the advantage due to its own efforts. It is clear that the dog- 
character which has the honesty to “run fair,” the courage 
to run fast and far, and the cleverness to seize all the 
opportunities which chance may throw in its way, is a 
somewhat remarkable development. Yet the first is the 
indispensable condition of any greyhound’s appearance in 
the field; and the pluck shown by them in the peculiarly 
severe conditions of first-class coursing entitles them to 
a high place in the scale of animal courage. The sire 
of ‘Fallerton,’ when running at Haydock Park, struck a 
hurdle, underneath which the hare had escaped, with such 
a force as to fall back apparently dead; yet he afterwards 
won the final course. ‘Princess Dagmar,’ another Waterloo 
Cup winner, in running her first course, saw the dog against 
which she was contending drop dead at her side. The hare 
also died just inside a covert into which it had escaped; 
yet the greyhound managed to win two more courses,—a 
feat which speaks more for the courage of the animal than 
for the humanity of her owner. The lightning-speed at which 
the courses are run, and the quick turns of the hare on rough 
ground, make severe falls,and even broken limbs, not uncom- 
mon. Yet a dog so injured will often try to renew the chase, 
falling again, yet making vain and painful efforts to avoid 
defeat. The type of courage so exhibited, “individual” as 
distinguished from “corporate ” courage, is perhaps shown 
in its most highly specialised form in the greyhound, 
among dogs. The impulse receives no aid from the associa- 
tion of other animals of the same kind. The dog which 
is slipped with the winner is a rival, not a comrade. 
It is interesting to compare this quality in the grey- 
hound, in which it is hereditary, with the courage of 
the foxhound, which is due to discipline and combination. 
The life of the foxhound is like that of the professional soldier, 
or rather of the old “ long-service ” man, who entered for the 
course of his able-bodied life, and, like Mr. Kipling’s private 
Mulvaney, looked upon the regiment as his home. Yet, as 
4n the case of the soldier, the hound’s early life is in strong 
contrast to the routine and discipline which come later. He 
is “walked,” or boarded out, as a puppy, sometimes alone, 
more often with one companion in mischief, at a farm-house, 
gentleman’s seat, or large inn. There he is petted, pampered, 
and stuffed with food, his round stomach and glossy coat 
being the delight of farmer’s wife, lady, or barmaid, whichever 
his temporary mistress may happen to be. Each looks on 
him as a walking advertisement of the comfort of her house- 
hold, and hopes that he may do her credit by winning the 
first prize at the puppy-show. The petting which the little 
creatures receive, and the patience with which their early 
whims are endured, do little to prepare them for the 
sharp discipline which comes later. Solemn though the 
little tubby fellows are at first, they soon grow long- 
legged and mischievous, chasing fowls, eating hats, stealing 
boots and dusters, and pulling the ears of other dogs. 
But their mistresses look on this as a mother does on a boy’s 
ill-behaviour when home for the holidays. They have so 
short a time to enjoy themselves before going back to the 
hardships of the school. 

Barrack-life begins when they are sent back to the kennels 
and entered. Drill and discipline soon make them as different 
from other dogs, as soldiers from other men. Particular in- 
telligence becomes subordinated to combined action. The 
too clever dog may become a “skirter,” and leave others to 
work out the line. He is always looking to the huntsman for 
help, and finds that he gets more fun and fewer pricks by 
avoiding the thickest cover. “Individualism” is discouraged, 
and the result is to produce a one-sided intellect and a type 
of character. 


Again, prompt obedience among a pack can best be enforced 
by avoiding intimate relations with the hounds. There is 
no halfway-house between the unity of life and interest of 
shepherd and collie, keeper and retriever, and the colonel-and- 
private attitude of huntsman and pack. One curious result is 
the eagerness with which hounds welcome a little petting. 
At a meet they will fraternise with the shabbiest bystander 
who speaks kindly to them. It follows that the foxhound’s 
courage is not shown when in isolation. No hound alone will 
attack a fox with the determination of a terrier; yet their 
passive courage is immense. To see lagging hounds come up 
through a field of horsemen, to watch the pace with which 
they charge the thickest fences, and the endurance they show 
during a long run, will convince most of this. We heard once 
a curious instance of combination supplying courage. A 
pack of English foxhounds were taken to France for wolf- 
hunting. But when a wolf was roused, each hound, as he 
caught the scent, dropped his tail between his legs, and refused 
to follow. When, however, some French hounds used to the 
wolf had been added to the pack, the foxhounds hunted 
eagerly. But now they ran with their bristles up,—to kill, not 
to eat. The fox they regard as a dinner; not so the wolf. 

The large, straight fore-legs, deep chest, and level back of 
the foxhound show what he really is,—the highest development 
of united speed, strength, and endurance. Ten miles to the 
meet, five hours’ hunting at an average of ten miles an hour, 
during which two foxes are run down, and ten miles home 
before supper, is but an ordinary day’s work. We do not 
think we are exaggerating when we say that many a hound 
could cover one hundred miles in a day without being greatly 
distressed. But for this he would need companionship. Alone, 
he would probably tire sooner than a slim pointer or long- 
legged setter, whose steady gallop over grass or heather is 
another marvel of animal endurance. But the courage of 
co-operation is less interesting, even if none the less credit- 
able, than the dash of the greyhound. The case of ‘ Fullerton’ 
makes good the claim of individualism to admiration in the 
world of dogs, if not of men. 





THE SNOB’S GUIDE. 

E of this generation are wont to congratulate ourselves 
rather unduly upon the supposed disappearance of the 
“snob.” Here and there, of course, we know that a solitary 
snob still exists; but the great race of snobs, as Thackeray 
knew and described them, is, we fondly imagine, a thing of 
the past. It is possible that our self-gratulation is, after all, 
premature, and that the genus “snob” is still numerous and 
more flourishing than we had hoped. For how else can we 
account for the great popularity of the fashionable chronicles, 
for the occasional snobbishness of fashionable life, and the yet 
more painful snobbishness of its imitations? And how else can 
we account for a recent publication which, under the title of 
“Etiquette,” furnishes a very useful guide for the use of 
snobs? “The Etiquette of Party-giving, with hints to Hostess 
and Guest,” is a little book which would have been of the 
greatest service to Mrs. Timmins before she gave her little 
dinner, or to Mrs. Major Ponto while entertaining her guests 
at the Evergreens; presumably, therefore, both Mrs. Tim- 
mins and Mrs. Ponto must have their counterparts to-day, 
and although their distinguished guest and chronicler is 
dead, the moral that he once drew from their absurdities 
is as true as ever. For what, after all, is the essential 
and distinguishing mark of the snob, but his worship of 
the externals? Whether he entertains or is entertained, it is 
always to the outside appearance of things that he devotes his 
attention,—to the service and plate rather than to the dinner ; 
to the title rather than to the guest; to the list in the next 
morning’s paper rather than to the flow of conversation at 
his table. A worship of the outer side of fashion needs its 
ritual, and this ritual is to be found in the book of etiquette. 
The uses and habits of fashion are to the snob the laws of his 
life, the most important laws that he knows; he would almost 
rather be found breaking the laws of his country than the 
laws of that unwritten code; it is his one ambition to behave 
correctly, and to commit no solecism, for to him a solecism is 
something worse than asin. Wherefore the snob, who of his 
very nature must be a dull man, and void of originality, pain- 
fully seeks to copy those whom he has chosen for his leaders, 
to get by heart the code of their manners, to imitate their way 





of living as closely as possible; he is content, poor fellow, to 
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make his own life a slavish imitation of the life of others, for 
he has no wit to live a life of his own. It is possible to be too 
angry with this poor creature, who errs rather from perversity 
of vision than perversity of heart; it is more his misfortune 
than his fault that he sees “his good” in the wrong place, 
and we may at least give him credit for the extraordinary 
perseverance and industry with which he pursues it. 


“The reader will find in these pages accounts of many 
fashionable functions, together with the correct form of 
invitation and the proper style of dress for each,” so says the 
preface of the book we have mentioned. But what kind of a 
world can it be in which host and guest require to be thus 
instructed P Let us take, for example, that very common 
entertainment—or fashionable function, as the author calls 
it—the dinner-party. The instructions begin with some 
rather sensible remarks about the necessity of assorting 
the guests. There is no hint as to the proper style of dress, 
but there is as to “the correct form of invitation.” 
“An invitation to an informal dinner may be conveyed 
through the medium of a friendly note; but invitations 
for a larger one must be issued on printed cards ;”— 
and to think that there are people so lost to shame 
as to sometimes invite their guests by word of mouth 
or even by telegram! “The host and hostess should be ready 
to receive their guests at the hour specified.” The guests 
arrive, “are waved onwards by several footmen who stand in 
the hall, till they come to the butler, who is stationed on the 
staircase,” &c., &c. Then follow minute instructions as to 
the proper sequence of wines, the position of knives and forks, 
and proper conduct of napkins—serviettes, we should say— 
which, no doubt, would have been invaluable to Mrs. Timmins, 
though the poor little woman’s heart would have broken over 
the impossibility of introducing “several footmen” into her 
hali. “Tea and Talk” isa less-known “ fashionable function.” 
Invitations are to be issued on a card with “Tea and Talk” 
in one corner, and “4 to 6.30” in the other; by-the-way, the 
author never instructs us as to how to answer these invita- 
tions. These parties should not be large, but select. “The 
guests must have plenty to say, and should be the kind 
of people whom it is a pleasure to meet. The bore and 
the limpet must be studiously avoided, and the mere mil- 
lionaire will not be asked on this occasion. Take a fair 
amount of society beauties and dramatic authors. Of popu- 
lar actors, novelists, and littérateurs a goodly bandful. Mix 
well, and a very sparkling beverage is the result.” Very 
likely ; but how is poor Mrs. Timmins, for whose use this 
guide is written, to get together the ingredients? Even the 
provision of “several footmen” would be an easier matter 
than this medley which she is advised to mix well. It might 
be easy to refrain from inviting the “ mere millionaire,” but 
it is not so easy to invite the “society beauties and dramatic 
authors,” who form a combination fortunately as rare as it is 
curious. On the whole, we should advise Mrs. Timmins and 
others to abstain from the “Tea and Talk,” and go in for one 
of the many-coloured entertainments which our author 
describes,—a “ Rose Tea,” or a “ White Ball,” or a “ Grey 
Lunch.” The last-named feast is only to be shared by ladies 
whose locks are silvered by time, so that invitations should be 
issued with discretion. There are ladies who might not be 
flattered by receiving the delicate attention of a card. Over 
nearly all these “functions” there lies the trail of the pro- 
fessional entertainer, especially of that terrible person who 
gives recitations, whose services are warmly advocated by our 
author. And in most of them we come across instructions of 
this simple kind: “It would be very incorrect for a lady to 
take off her bonnet at a wedding. She takes off her gloves at 
a sit-down breakfast, but not at a tea. Gentlemen leave their 
hats, sticks, and great-coats in the entrance-hall, giving them 
to the servant on their arrival. They take off their gloves, 
and put them in their great-coat pockets, or leave them in 
their hats.” He must be a very erratic wedding-guest who 
fails to profit by such minute directions. More entertaining 
to the general reader are the rules for country gatherings, 
such as tennis-parties, water-parties, and shooting-parties. At 
the tennis-party, some extra amusement, such as “a palmist 
in a tent under a tree,” should be provided for those who do 
not play tennis. The palmist, we may remark, is a formidable 
rival of the reciter as a popular entertainer. At a water- 
party, “if a friend is going to row in the same boat with the 
host, it is correct for the host to ask him which seat he 








prefers, and also invite him to row stroke,”—this ig q’ 
very necessary rule. “Shooting parties are of various 
descriptions ”—they are, indeed—* but, in any case, the dura. 
tion of the visit is the same, three days being the specified 
period. A country gentleman, invited to a shooting party, 
would take his own servant with him provided he understood 
loading; but the host would provide a loader for a guest who 
came from town.” “Tweed suits, with knickerbockers and 
gaiters, and a cap to match, form the usual attire of the 
sportsman, though some prefer velveteen suits and a kind of 
slouch hat,’—Mr. Pinero’s Amazons, for instance, at the 
Court Theatre. “Shooting,” adds the author, “has an 
etiquette of its own,” par example :— Supposing that a bird 
fell across the boundary of two properties, it is generally left 
where it lies; but if the sportsman decides on fetching it, he 
must not take his gun across the boundary, but should leave. 
it with his loader until he returns.” _Irresistibly there rises 
before one’s eyes the vision of Major Ponto, Stripes, and Mr. 
Snob, with the incriminating pheasant’s tail protruding from 
his pocket, on one side of the hedge, and the infuriated 
Snapper, the Marquis’s keeper, objurgating them on the 
other. “We kill ’em on our own ground! We don’t set 
traps for other people’s birds! We don’t shoot ’ens like 
that ’ere Cockney, who’s got the tail of one a-sticking out of 
his pocket!” Oh, immortal shade of Mr.Snob! how he would: 
have revelled in the etiquette of party-giving. 

To whom can this strange farrago of rules and regulations 
be addressed, if it be not to the aspiring but ignorant snob > 
The man who wishes to appear other than he really is, who. 
wishes to learn by rote that which is only to be acquired by 
habit, who fondly fancies that the outward signs of good- 
breeding are all important. Who but the snob cares, or even 
notices, whether solecisms are committed or not, or troubles 
himself to think whether he should leave his gloves with his 
stick, or put them in his pocket? Why should not the good 
lady take off her bonnet at the wedding-feast, if it incom- 
modes her, or why should she be compelled to eat sandwiches. 
with her gloves on? The pity of it all is, that books of this 
kind sometimes inspire worthy people with the belief that 
there really are mysterious rules of behaviour to which 
they should conform, and that by not conforming to these 
rules, they confess themselves outer barbarians. “ The- 
right thing to do,” “the correct thing,” “ good form ;” what do 
these phrases mean P “The etiquette of a lawn-tennis party!” 
why, we shall soon have the “ etiquette of a nursery-tea,” and 
be instructed as to the precedence of babies and the proper 
progress of the feeding-bottle. Savage races, with whom 
manners take the place of morals, naturally lay great stress. 
upon the niceties of etiquette; but really, English people 
should be snfficiently civilised by this time to need no such 
minute regulations in their hospitality. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HOME-RULE CRISIS. 
[To THe Eprtom or THE ‘‘ SpEctTaT)R.’’] 
Sir,—The danger of the situation for Great Britain ané 
Ireland can hardly be exaggerated. This crisis has been 
created by a statesman who pretends to solve a problem 
which admits of no immediate solution; and a public who be- 
lieve that political truth is discoverable not by weighing facts, 
but by counting heads. The unreliability of Mr. Gladstone’s 
judgment was demonstrated when the Alabama surrender 
disproved his specious argument for the Southern States ; when 
the exposure of his shallow scheme for University education 
in Ireland removed him from power; when events refuted 
his assurance that judicial rents would satisfy Irish tenants, 
and secure Irish landlords. A conviction of failure as re- 
gards the “Irish Government Bill, 1893”—its inadequacy, 
self-contradiction, and want of finality—gains ground daily, 
in Great Britain and Ireland, among the masses and the 
classes, irrespective of creed and race. To maintain and 
strengthen this movement is the rational and pacific policy of 
Unionists on both sides of the Channel. The present Parlia- 
ment cannot decide the most difficult problem in domestic 
politics that has arisen since the first Reform Bill. At the 
last General Election, it was only presented vaguely, and 
mixed up with other questions, rather social than political. 
Even under such favourable conditions, Mr. Gladstone failed 
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to obtain, as anticipated by him at Newcastle in October, 1891, 
an overwhelming majority. Moreover, a large proportion of 
Gladstonian seats were gained by small majorities. In Great 
Britain, sixty-four supporters of Mr. Gladstone were returned 
by majorities of less than three hundred. In view, therefore, 
of future eventualities, Unionists should, by every constitu- 
tional means, mould public opinion. I believe the following 
facts specially need to be brought home to voters in England, 
Scotland, and Wales:—First, Irish Unionists repudiate as- 
cendency, religious and political. Secondly, Irish Unionists 
have full confidence of effecting, under the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, organic reforms, political and social, as regards 
local government, land-tenure, the material condition of all 
classes, but especially of the agricultural and industrial 
Jabourers. The strongest guarantee for these practical aims 
lies in the growing cordiality and increasing co-operation of 
Belfast with Dublin. Ulster does not fight for her own 
hand, but “ makes common cause” with Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught “in resisting the attempt to impose a Home- 
rule Parliament upon our country.” This alliance, and its 
consequent intercourse, must, on the one hand, increase among 
Unionists the confidence of ultimate and pacific victory; 
while, on the other hand, it tempers and restrains the bitter- 
ness of religious and political traditions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dublin, March 29th. Henry Dix Hourron. 





TOTAL SEPARATION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tae “ Specrator.’’] 
$1r,—With regard to the resolution passed on this subject 
at the recent special meeting of the General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland, though it was carried unanimously, I do 
not believe that it commends itself to the minds of all Irish 
Churchmen us a wise suggestion. I myself, a member of the 
Synod, left the hall when it was introduced. I believe that 
one reason for its proposition is this,—if there were total 
Separation, that would leave a clear stage for the two parties 
in the country to go at each other; England would not then 
interfere, as it is natural to suppose she must do now, to 
enforce submission to the present Bill, should it become law. 
This is one great argument in favour of total Separation. I 
do not say it is the only one, but it is a very important one, 
though it may not be avowed, it is in the “back of the mind” 
of those who advocate such a measure.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MEMBER OF THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE 
CHURCH OF IRELAND. 





DISPIRITED UNIONISTS. 
[To tHe EpiToR oF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of March 11th, you speak of the 
“anxious, dispirited, but furious Unionists of Ireland.” 
Anxious, no doubt, we are. “ Furious,”—well, I should rather 
say passionately determined against being sold into slavery. 
But “ dispirited,”—certainly not! 

That so well-informed an Englishman as you should so 
write, is an additional proof of the fact which we Irish 
Unionists are slowly grasping, that our real danger lies in the 
almost total ignorance in England of what takes place here. 
English Unionist papers are writing first-rate articles against 
Home-rule, but they would do more real service by “ crushing 
out” the articles, if necessary, and using the space so gained 
for reports of our meetings. How many papers in England 
gave even a fairly full summary of the speeches made against 
Home-rule in Grattan’s Parliament? Your readers may suspect 
a slip of the pen there, but there is none. It is simply true 
that the hundreds of laymen who sit in our General Synod 
are the nineteenth-century counterpart of their forefathers 
who composed the Parliament to which Nationalists look 
back with admiration. Or, again, how many Englishmen 
have had even the chance of reading the speeches made in 
Trinity College against the Bill by Professor Dowden, and 
Dr. Mahaffy, and Professor Cunningham ?—this last a Scotch- 
man and Gladstonian converted to Unionism by residence in 
Treland. Your readers may have some notion of how little 
“dispirited” we are, from one fact. Last Tuesday, I was 
present at a Unionist meeting in Waterford,—a stronghold of 
Nationalism. It was held in the Town Hall, a room which 
holds nine hundred people. That room was packed long before 
the proceedings began. Two overflow meetings were organised, 
at one of which (I did not go to the other) there were over four 





hundred. We had some capital speeches; and the tone of the 
meetings was enthusiastic. You would suppose that a meeting 
of that character, held in such a neighbourhood, would have 
attracted great attention from the Irish Unionist Press. 
Not at all. So common are such meetings now, that, though 
the Irish Times and Daily Express gave, no doubt, as much 
space as they could afford, the reports were so condensed that, 
unless one had been present, one could not realise how 
successful the meeting had been. Why, indeed, should we be 
“ dispirited,” when we see that the nominal supporters of the 
Bill here cannot say a word in its defence, and when all the 
enthusiasm, as well as argument and honest conviction, is on 
our own side P—I am, Sir, Xce., H. VERE WHITE. 


All Saints’ Rectory, Waterford, March 18th. 





THE ALLEGED NONCONFORMIST DECLINE. 


(To Tue Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 


Sir,—I will not attempt to follow the points of Mr. Horton’s 
clever retort: many of them—including Cicero, Home-rule, 
and Rev. G. S. Reaney—are beside the real question. It 
remains true that not a few serious Nonconformists cannot 
share his optimism. They are deeply concerned about the 
position of their work among the poor; they feel Collectivism 
to be anything but “atonic” to Independency; and they 
entirely doubt whether the ecclesiastical effect of the New 
Criticism, which Mr. Horton has so ably popularised, will at 
all correspond with his desires. Moreover, they believe that 
the expression of these opinions ought not to “ embitter and 
exasperate” Mr. Horton, or any other good Christian; and 
they claim to be no less loyal than he is, to that branch of 
Christ’s Church in which they were born, and in which they 
hope to die.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SPEcTaToR.”’] 

Siz,—The augurs of Nonconformity may well smile at the 
alleged waning of their influence. If the predictions of the 
last thirty years of the decay of Dissent contained one grain 
of truth, every Nonconformist Church would have been ex- 
tinct long ago. As a matter of fact and statistics, Noncon- 
formists were never so prosperous or so influential. The 
Mansion House Conference of the Free Churches last week, 
that followed the Bishops’ Conference on the spiritual needs 
of London, disclosed such a unity and brotherhood among all 
branches of Dissent as was never witnessed before. At that 
Conference it was stated that, while the Established Church 
provides in London religious accommodation for 908,473 
persons, the Nonconformist provision is for 927,129 persons. 
The progress of Free-Church principles in English-speaking 
races may not be so accurate a test, but it is full of interest 
and meaning. The highest estimate of the adherents of the 
Episcopal Church among English-speaking peoples gives 
20,000,000. The adherents of the leading Free Churches 
only—Methodist, Congregationalist, Baptist, Presbyterian— 
amount to 60,000,000. 

That the progress of Socialism is likely to disintegrate Non- 
conformist Churches, is about as probable as the assertion that 
the Fabian Society is “ the nursing mother of coming Cabinet 
Ministers.” The social element in Free Churches is a strong 
feature now. The advance of Collectivism is much more 
likely to tell against hierarchical Churches than those formed 
upon a democratic basis. The statement of a writer in the 
Spectator of March 18th, that the new Biblical criticism is 
full of menace to Dissent, is amusing to any one who knows 
the inner life of Free Churches. The very existence of the 
Reformed Churches is based upon the right of the individual 
to interpret the Bible for himself. Catholicism at the Council 
of Trent stopped all further progress in theological know- 
ledge, and wrote up finality. Every Nonconformist believes 
in a progressive revelation of truth. The later criticism, by 
rediscovering the Bible and the Historic Christ as the abiding 
teacher of his people, makes increasing knowledge of truth 
a certainty. The Nonconformist theory of the Church as a 
Brotherhood seeking for themselves and their fellows the 
highest ethical life, is mach more likely to endure than the 
theory that the Church is a body of priests and Bishops and 
the laity subjects over whom they rule.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Holmlea, High Barnet. JoHN MATTHEWS. 
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MR. RICHMOND AND OUR ART CRITIC. 

[To Tae Eprror or THE “ SrzcTaToR.”] 
“Dear Sizr,—'D. S. M.’ made the following statement in a 
recent number of the Spectator :—‘ Every one outside of this 
natural aristocracy belongs to the populace as far as painting 
is concerned. Then follows: ‘This populace had to be 
coerced by experts into admiring, or feigning to admire, the 
Old Masters in the time of the Old Masters.’ Will ‘D.S. M.’ 
be good enough to enlighten a humble student of history by 
answering the following questions from him?—1l. To what 
populace does he refer? 2. Whocoerced them? 3. What 
was the nature of the expert opinion, and how was it employed 
in the time of the Old Masters? 4. With what dates does 
‘D.S. M.’ propose to define the beginning and the end of 
‘Old Masters’? As aman of letters, ‘D.S. M.’ should have 
documentary evidence for the support of his statement. 
Accuracy is such a rare and valuable quality that I feel sure 
‘D. S. M.’ will encourage the pursuit of it even by a 
painter. One of the very few benefits a critic can bestow 
upon public or painters, is to dig out facts for them and for 
us to contemplate and make use of.—Yours faithfully, 
W. B. Ricumonp.” 


(Mr. Richmond complains in the Westminster Gazette that 
we suppressed this letter last week. We do not acknowledge 
any obligation to publish all letters we receive, but the 
“suppression” of Mr. Richmond’s was purely accidental._— 
Ep. Spectator. 


“SUBJECT” IN ART. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—* D. S. M.” gives a pleasing hint that some day he will 
talk to us about “Subject” in Art. In the Spectator of 
March 18th this statement is laid down as an axiom, that “ It 
is the dignity of the performance which matters, and not that 
of the subject.” It is easy to see that, so far as the eye is 
pleased, pictures of topers and “angels” may be of equal in- 
terest; but might I respectfully ask him whether it is not 
reasonable to hold that another element of greatness is added 
to the greatness of a picture when dignity of subject is added 
to dignity of performance, than in the case of simple dignified 
presentation of a mean subject? “Fra Lippo Lippi” appears 
to think so, when he says :— 
** God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out. Have you noticed, now, 

Your cullion’s hanging face? a bit of chalk. 

And trust me but you should, though! How much more 

If I drew higher things with the same truth ! 

That were to take the Prior’s pulpit-place, 

Interpret God to all of you!” 
I am, Sir, &c., B. A. BROWNING. 

High Street, Pershore, Worcestershire, March 18th. 


MEDICAL WOMEN IN SCOTLAND. 
(To tam Epitor or THE “ SrRctTaTor.’’] 

Srr,—The many who have taken a keen interest in the 
struggle for the medical education of women in Edinburgh, 
which began in 1869, and has now extended over almost a 
quarter of a century, will be glad to hear that at length the 
victory is won all along the line. For the last seven years 
medical education has been obtainable here, and access has 
also been granted to the Triple Qualification of the Scottish 
Colleges. But it is only to-day that the topmost stone has been 
placed on the edifice, by the admission of Edinburgh women to 
the medical degrees of a Scottish university. Unfortunately, 
the medical faculty of the University of Edinburgh remains 
still on its “bad eminence” of exclusion; but I have this 
morning received official intimation that the University 
Court of the University of St. Andrews have acceded to our 
application, and have recognised the lecturers of this school 
as “lecturers specially appointed” by the University for the 
instruction of women in medicine, according to the recent 
Ordinances (No. 18, General No. 9) of the Scottish Univer- 
sities Commission. By this Act, the University Court of St. 
Andrews have, in point of fact, constituted the Edinburgh 
School of Medicine for Women an outlying section of the 
University, and have empowered its students to matriculate 
as undergraduates of St. Andrews, and to present themselves 
for examination for its medical degrees. 

This procedure on the part of the University is a most 
gratifying testimony to the success of our efforts for the last 
seven years to make this school as complete as possible, and 





———— 
to bring it up to the highest standard of the day. The aggo.. 
ciation of the School with Leith Hospital provides its students. 
with ample clinical instruction, and now that a Universit 
degree is also at their command, we may well feel that the 
goal is attained which we have so long had in view. 

The utmost attention has been paid to rigid economy of 
expenditure, and we are now able to provide a complete five: 
years’ course of school and hospital instruction for the sum 
of £95, payable in instalments. The matriculation ang 
graduation fees at St. Andrews amount to about £26 more, 
I shall, of course, be glad to furnish all further particulars to, 
those whom they may specially concern.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sopu1a JEx-BuakE, M.D., 
Dean of the Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women. 

Surgeon Square, Edinburgh, March 23rd. 





THE PRICE OF BREAD. 
(To THe Epirox oF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.’’] 
S1r,—I should like, with your permission, to point out that 
the so-called truths which are stated (I am sure in all good 
faith) by your correspondent, “ A Wiltshire Pastor,” in the 
Spectator of March 11th, are, on the contrary, errors of an ex- 
treme nature. He says that a gallon of flour makes 8 lb. of 
bread; that with wheat at present price of 26s. per quarter, this 
gallon of flour will cost a fraction under 5d., and therefore a 
baker charging 5d. per 4-lb. loaf makes a profit of 100 per cent. 

According to “ Whitaker,” a gallon of flour is 71b. Taking 
your correspondent’s figures for the yield, we should have,— 
7 lb. of flour make 8 lb. of bread ; 10 lb. of wheat make 7 lb. of 
flour ; 10 1b. of wheat, at 26s. per quarter, cost 64d.; baker’s 
cost of manufacture, at least 14d. (an item entirely omitted by 
your correspondent),—total, 8d. The profit at 5d. per 4-lb. 
loaf would therefore be 25 per cent., not 100 per cent. I would 
further remind “A Wiltshire Pastor” that there is a wide 
range of value in flour, and while 4d. would be a fair price per 
4-lb. loaf for an average quality of bread on the basis of wheat 
at 26s. per quarter, 5d. would not be an excessive price for 
bread made from the finest quality of flour. 

I think the following figures will be found approximately 
correct, and, you will notice, I allow for a larger yiel@in bread 
than your correspondent :—€ lb. of flour make 8 lb. of bread; 
84 lb. of wheat make 6 Ib. of flour; 8 lb. of wheat (at 26s. per 
quarter), 5:,d.; baker’s cost of manufacture, at least 1:.d..— 
total 6$d., instead of 5d. ; or a profit, at 5d. per 4-Ib. loaf, of 37 
per cent. instead of 100 per cent. “ 

Another statement in your correspondent’s letter is very 
remarkable, viz..—that a sack of wheat grinds into a good deal 
more than a sack of flour. If this means that it grinds into other 
things than flour, the reflection is just, though pointless; but 
if it means that grinding causes a considerable increase in 
weight as apart from bulk, the statement is wide of the mark, 
the fact being that the weight of flour will be from 25 to 
30 per cent. less than the weight of wheat, while probably 
the total produce, flour offal, &c., will not weigh out as much 
as the original weight of wheat. I may say I have no 
interest in the baking trade except in so far as a large 
business as a flour-merchant (which does not, however, 
include the branch introduced to me by your correspondent, 
—viz., that of supplying potatoes, alum, &c., ready prepared 
to bakers) may constitute one. I must apologise for tres- 
passing to such an extent upon your valuable space, but 
the subject is always an important one, and more especially 
is it so at the present time, when so many newspaper 
columns have been filled with letters putting forward most 
incorrect, not to say absurd, statements and opinions, and 
all to the blame of the baker, who is no doubt neither better 
nor worse than his fellows in other trades.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Saxon. 


THE CHANGE IN PRONUNCIATION. 
(To tHe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1z,—I think that a great deal of time is wasted in trying to 
prove that words were pronounced similarly because they were 
made to rhyme. Some twenty-first-century critic might apply 
this canon to the following lines of Tennyson, thus. Having 
proved triumphantly and correctly from— 
“ Hapless doom of woman happy in betrothing, 
Beauty passes like a breath and love is lost in loathing,” 
that “ betrothing ” and “loathing” were pronounced similarly, 
he would be led in his triumphant, but hardly correct, course 
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to a further decision by the third rhyming line of the 
triplet :— 

“Low my lute ; speak low my lute, but say the world is—nothing.” 
—I am Sir, &e., 


2 Henley Villas, Frome, March 11th. C. R. R. Stack. 





HAVE SNAKES THE POWER OF SCENT? 

[To raz Eprror or Tux “ Srxcrator.”’] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of March 18th, you head a snake 
incident by asking, “ Have Snakes the Power of Scent?” 
That some attractive sympathy exists amongst them seems 
evident. Some years ago a large Finglish snake was killed 
and left on the garden-path near to the house. Havinga great 
dread of the reptiles, and the curious desire to look upon the 
“horror,” I went to see the dead serpent. It lay lifeless upon 
the stony path; but moving about its wounded head was 
a living snake, apparently of the same species, and too much 
engrossed with the grim object to notice my presence. Some 
sympathy must have attracted the shy creature to its mate.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Strathmore House, Leamington. C. S. Lunn. 
. 





ANOTHER BIRD-STORY. 
[To THe EpitToe or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I have read with pleasure the stories of bird-life which 
appear from time to time in your paper, and as it may in- 
terest some of your readers, I send you the following narra- 
tive. Some years ago, my father had a pair of common 
white pigeons. They were very tame, and became very much 
attached to him; so much so that they were almost his con- 
stant companions, accompanying him in his walks, or when 
out driving. They would answer his whistle like a dog, 
and would alight on his proffered hand, or enter his 
pocket if opened for them. A sceptical friend thought 
they would show the same familiarity to any other person, 
and, to give them a fair trial, he procured a suit of 
clothes of the same colour as that which my father wore. 
Arrayed in his disguise, our sceptical friend, imitating 
my father’s whistle as nearly as possible, whistled to the 
pigeons. Immediately they left their perch on the house-top 
and flew down to the hand held out to recéive them; but 
when they came within a few yards of it, they suddenly 
checked themselves, fluttered perplexedly for a few moments 
around our friend, and then flew back to the house-top. This 
was conclusive evidence. But asad accident happened. One 
morning one of the pigeons was found upon the high-road 
dead, its body bearing marks of injury; but from what cause 
we never knew. We carried the dead body home, and buried 
it in a sunny and quiet spot in the garden. For three days 
the surviving pigeon, with untiring energy, searched the 
country far and near for its mate, but in vain. It refused to 
touch food, and even the influence which my father usually 
exercised over it, was gone. On the third day we found it 
dead in the dovecot, its little heart broken with grief by the 
loss of its lifelong companion. We buried it beside its mate. 
Since then my father has never kept pets.—I am, Sir, &c., 

. Edinburgh, March 25th. WILLIAM Ross. 








POETRY. 


IN A LONDON GARDEN. 


I know of gardens far away 
Where thrushes in the laurels sing ; 
Where hyacinths stand stiff and gay, 
And daffodils in clusters swing. 





But in this dim town-plot of mine, 
With sooty houses hemmed about, 

There are no flowers fair and fine 
To shake their shining petals out. 


Yet here and there athwart the sun 
Some bright leaf glitters like a gem; 
And there is one bud, only one,— 
A tight bud on a slender stem. 


A tiny treasured mystery 

Which by-and-by will be a rose; 
And every day I watch to see 

Its tender silken sheath unclose. 











On rainy days and windy days, 
It seems so frail and soft and small, 
Talmost wonder as I gaze 
If it will ever blow at all. 


But there will come at last, I think, 
A dawn when I shall wake to see 

An open blossom, sweet and pink, 
Where my one bud was wont to be. 


FRANCES WYNNE. 








ART. 


NOTES ON A RECENT CONTROVERSY. 
I.—TuHREE COMMONPLACES RESTATED. 

(1.) That Drawing is at bottom a kind of gesture, a method 
of dancing on paper. 

This is proved to have been a puzzling and irritating way of 
stating the commonplace that drawing consists in design as 
well as imitation, that design can exist without imitation, but 
that art cannot exist without design. The essential element 
in drawing is the pleasure of describing on paper, as a dancer 
does on the floor, as a skater does on ice, lines and curves 
beautiful in themselves. The artist may proceed, if he likes, 
to represent an object by means of lines and curves beautifal 
in themselves. But he limits his imitation to the beauty of 
the object,—in other words, he does not reproduce an object, 
but constructs an image out of it. And the sort of image he 
constructs is determined by his particular feeling for one 
sort of line or curve rather than another. He approaches it 
with a preference, and leaves behind all that does not concern 
him. 

Example: The drawings of Mr. Burne-Jones. Here you 
may watch an artist with a passion for coiling and intricate 
line, greeting everything, so to speak, with the inquiry: How 
can I find in this thing a pretext for a beautiful tangle? and 
hair, and draperies, and waves, and trees respond, as we know. 


(2.) That tame additions of truth do but encumber, and not 
convince. 

When the clear image has been obtained, the beauty ex- 
tracted that was sought for in the object, it will be a foolish 
proceeding to throw into the picture all that has been rejected 
in that process. It would be to cover up your statue with 
the chips. If, when Shakespeare or Tennyson has taken from 
the Moated Grange exactly so much as he wants for the pur- 
pose of his poem, some industrious person goes on tour to 
the object, counts its windows and gables, and discovers its 
ground-rent, this information inserted in the verse will not 
make the scene more convincing to the imagination. It is 
true, but it only encumbers. It is the appositeness of detail, 
not its quantity, that convinces, and this holds for painting 
as for literature. A corollary is that “finish” means in- 
serting all that is apposite to the design, and rigorously 
omitting all that is not. To add anything beyond the purpose 
merely because it is there, is not to complete but to destroy ; 
it is to confuse painting with surveying and the taking of 
inventories. 





(3.) That the art of Painting may have recourse to symbolic 
and metaphoric means of suggestion. 

It is an ancient commonplace that there is a natural sym- 
bolism in colours,—that candour is not inaptly painted white, 
that purple and gold are the hues of luxury and pomp, that 
red is like a shout. It is a commonplace that the effects of 
light and darkness translate naturally into terms of cheerful- 
ness, mystery, and trouble. It is then no great stretch to 
suppose it allowable to express by a vivacity or a calm in the 
handling of a picture the mood of the painter about his sub- 
ject. Rather, he will be convicted of insensibility and apathy 
if his technique shows no sympathy with the thing it expresses. 

Il—Two Fatuacies REPUDIATED. 

(1.) That Subject is nothing. 

This is so far from being true, that a painter is at once 
found out if he attempts a subject that does not belong to 
him. A painter whose ideas of beauty are all of the order of 
elegance and grace, will be brought to a stand before some 
rude piece of character that will delight another. A painter 
whose ideas of beauty are of the order of grotesque and 
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ludicrous effect, will become tame or vulgar if he attempts 
a figure that refuses to come into that frame. The absurd 
thing is to complain that the writer of a good drinking- 
song has not attempted an anthem. The real problem is, 
given a subject, to render it with a congruous beauty. The 
picnic is not epical, as Tennyson has proved; the leech- 
gatherer is not lyrical, as Wordsworth has proved. But it 
is only a mistake of frame and metre; both are possible to 
the art of prose. Dignity is an effect of congruous treatment. 


(2.) That handling or technique is everything, and poetry 
nothing, in painting. 

Poetry is an effect common to literature and painting. 
Hence, as has frequently been insisted on in these columns, 
to call poetic painting “literary” is to beg the question. The 
art of painting is in the same relation to poetry as is the 
art of verse or the art of prose, which together make up the 
art of literature. But the difference between a picture in 
which the technique is adequate to the subject and one in 
which it is not, is the difference between an intention and a 
work of art. The poetry does not exist if the technique is not 
sufficient to express it. And “literary” is properly used to 
depreciate painting in which an allusion is made to a poem or 
story to bolster a feeble pictorial treatment of the theme. An 
allusion made to a sentiment to save a bad picture is just as 
much an evasion, so that “literary” does not cover all the 
ground. A bad painter paints an association because he 
cannot paint the thing; a good painter paints the thing, and 
trusts to its beauty to compel the association. But this topic 
would demand some space for its exposition. D. S. M. 


BOOKS. | 


—— 
PLATO AND PLATONISM.* 

Mr. Pater has written a very fine and delicate study of 
Plato and Platonism, the study of a scholar and an artist 
even more than the study of a metaphysician. The motto he 
takes from Plato describes the leading idea of his book, 
asserting, as it does, that philosophy is essentially the prin- 
ciple of harmony in human life. As a matter of fact, the 
thinkers whose names have been the leading names in 
philosophy, have hardly ever, except in Plato’s own case, 
illustrated the full force of this assumption. Plato himself 
was a “mighty harmonist;” so, perhaps, if we may accept the 
tradition about him, was Pythagoras; nor have there been 
wanting some more modern names in philosophy with which 
we associate, in some degree, the conceptions which Plato 
regarded as interpreting the higher order and beauty 
of the universe,—Bacon, for instance, Descartes, Male- 
branche, Berkeley, Coleridge. But, for the most part, 
we must go to the poets, and not to the philosophers, 
to find representatives of the sort of teaching which Plato 
understood under the word ovoimy,—the teaching that 
chiefly fascinates Mr. Pater in Plato’s writings. The most 
notable names in philosophy, from Parmenides onwards, in- 
cluding, for instance, Aristotle and his Arabic commentators, 
Occam, Hobbes, Locke, Hartley, even Butler, Leibnitz, Wolff, 
Condillac, Helvetius, Hume, Kant, Bentham, Hegel, Mill, 
Herbert Spencer, suggest to us nothing so little as the Platonic 
conception of philosophy as the highest kind of harmony ; nor 
would Mr. Pater, we suspect, have undertaken to give a course 
of lectures on any philosopher of the ordinary type. His 
love for Plato is due greatly to what he justly terms Plato’s 
“sensuous love of the un-seen.” Nevertheless, what he says 
of Parmenides as one of the most potent influences moulding 
Plato’s thought, is well and admirably said. Mr. Pater de- 
lineates truly and skilfully Plato’s recoil from the doctrine 
of perpetual change and flux,—the doctrine of Heraclitus,— 
which undermined the whole principle of constancy and 
fidelity in human life, and which made of the mind of man a 
mere moral and spiritual chameleon. It was recoil from this 
philosophy for ephemeral rather than immortal beings, 
which led to that aspiration after fixity and constancy 
which fascinated Plato with the petrified immutability of the 
One Absolute Being as Parmenides taught it. This it was 
that appealed to Plato’s thirst for lofty and inflexible prin- 
ciples of conduct. He saw that the doctrine of perpetual 








flux was really a doctrine which made life a mere phantom,—. 





* Plato and Platonism. A Series of Lectures by Walter Pater, Fellow of 
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a rapid succession of transitory sensations, without any per. 
manent meaning or end. If perpetual change is the only law 
of our being, we are mere dancing atoms,—nay, not so much 
as atoms, flickerings of capricious change, which can have no 
more responsibility for what we are, or are not, than the 
shadows which fly and shrink and lengthen as the sun moves 
over the leaves of a forest. It was the passionate eagerness 
for something fixed, for something of permanent significance 
in human life, which made Plato drink-in the teaching of 
Parmenides as a grateful refuge from the mockery of a philo- 
sophy of perpetual flux, and therefore of perpetual illusion. 
And in his chapter on Plato’s doctrine of ideas, Mr. Pater 
shows with great skill how the one eternal, indivisible, and 
immutable Being of Parmenides, has for Plato “‘ been diffused, 
divided, resolved, refracted, differentiated, into the eternal 
Ideas, a multiple, numerous, stellar world, so to call it,— 
abstract light into stars: Justice, Temperance asit is, Bravery 
as it is. Permanence, independency, indefectible identity with 
itself,—all those qualities which Parmenides supposed in the 
one and indivisible reality,—belong to every one of. those 
ideas, severally. It was like a recrudescence of polytheism in 
that abstract world; a return of the many gods of Homer, 
veiled now as abstract notions, Love, Fear, Confidence, and 
the like ; and as such, the modern anthropologist, our student 
of the natural history of man, would rank the Platonic theory 
as but a form of what he calls ‘animism.’” (pp. 152-53.) We hesi- 
tate at the words “animism ” and “ polytheism.” Mr. Pater 
goes on to explain what he calls this “animism,” this spiritual 
“polytheism,” as if only the existence of intrinsic life, of a 
kind of personality in the Platonic ideas, could account for the 
reverent passion which they inspire in Plato,—the enthusiasm 
with which, when really beheld by the soul, they are sup- 
posed to fill it,—so that even a temporary vision of them is 
sufficient to renew the fountains of moral strength and 
religious hope. But is this a correct reading of Plato’s drift ? 
Did he not really mean that there are intellectual and moral 
conditions of life which are, in some sense, prior to life of 
any kind, divine or human, independent of it, and by the 
observance, or non-observance, of which conditions, the moral 
and intellectual character of all life, divine or human, is 
really determined ? To modern thinkers, no doubt, it seems 
as if there were a contradiction in terms in talking of 
an idea as existing outside a living mind; but it looks to us 
very much as if Plato’s ideas of Justice, Temperance, Beauty, 
and the like, were conceived by him as independent of any 
mind, though the great purpose and object of them is to ani- 
mate, subdue, and control minds. As far as wecan jadge, Plato 
craved an ideal standard which was independent even of the 
divine personality itself, and one therefore which could not be 
identified, as Berkeley subsequently identified it, with that 
personality. He wanted the ideas of Justice, Beauty, Tem- 
perance, and the rest, to be as independent of God as of man. 
He foresaw, we imagine, the danger of a theology which places 
the will of God above these great moral and spiritual ideas, 
and places character therefore at the mercy of an omnipotent 
caprice. And surely the history both of Mahommedanism 
and of Calvinism has shown us that in shrinking from any 
philosophy which makes the moral attributes of God de- 
pendent on his absolute will, he had some reason on his side. 


The only point, then, on which we venture to differ from Mr. 
Pater, is in the inference he supposes Plato to have drawn 
from the passionate love with which these eternal ideas 
possess minds worthy to gaze upon them in their purity, that 
they were in any sense living persons,—that his view was a 
kind of abstract Polytheism. On the contrary, we believe 
that he looked upon these ideas as in some way much more 
than living persons, though noé living persons, as partaking in 
some respects of that Greek conception of Destiny which re- 
garded Destiny as beyond the control of the gods. These ideas 
determined all that was really worthy of enthusiastic love 
in living beings, God or man, but they were not themselves 
conceived as personal. The very passage which Mr. Pater 
quotes from the “ Phedrus” to show why it is that men have 
a clearer idea of Beauty than they have of Justice, and 
the rest of the eternal ideas,—namely, that Beauty alone of 
these eternal ideas has left in this lower world any adequate 
copies of itself, copies “out of all proportion in their truthfulness 
and adequacy to any copy left here with us, of Justice, for in- 
stance,” seems to us to prove this. “As regards Beauty, as I 
said, it both shone out, in its true being, among those other 
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eternal forms ; and when we came down hither we apprehended 
it through the clearest of all our bodily senses, gleaming with 
utmost brightness. For sight comes to us keenest of all our 
bodily senses, though Wisdom is not seen by it. Marvellous 
loves, in truth, would that [namely, Wisdom] have afforded, 
had it presented any manifest image of itself, such as that of 
Beauty, had it reached our bodily vision,—that, and all those 
other amiable forms. But now Beauty alone has had this 
fortune; so that it is the clearest, the most certain, of all 
things, and the most lovable.” In other words, Beauty is 
élearest to us and most lovable because it can be discerned by 
the bodily sense as well’as by the spiritual sense, while the 
other divine qualities are discerned by the spiritual sense 
alone. Yet there is nothing so personal in Beauty as there 
is in Wisdom and Courage and Temperance. We discern 
beauty in a sunset, in a landscape, in a flower, whereas we 
cannot discern wisdom or courage or temperance without 
some personality real, or at all events imagined, in whom 
wisdom and courage’fand temperance shall be illustrated. 
Yet Plato chooses Beauty—least personal of all of these 
ideas—as the one divine idea of which we possess the clearest 
vision on earth. Wef%cannot but think that he regarded these 
eternal ideas, not as living, but as above life, as presenting 
superpersonal standards by which persons, whether divine 
or human, if they are to be worthy to gaze upon them, 
shall guide themselves. He had the greatest fear of 
subordinating the eternal standards of conduct to the will 
even of divine omnipotence, and his device was to represent 
that there are eternal conditions, or, as we should say, “laws,” 
of personal life which can only be apprehended by persons, 
but which are independent of, and raised above, the persons 
who apprehend them. His doctrine of men’s partial reminis- 
cence of a prenatal vision, and of the eternal verities of which 
in a former existence men have had a fleeting glimpse, is 
Plato’s equivalent for Kant’s doctrine of a priori truths and 
conceptions, and we doubt if to Plato these dominating moral 
conditions affecting the higher personalities were a bit more 
of the nature of distinct personalities than a priori categories 
were to Kant. 

Mr. Pater does full justice to the asceticism which Plato so 
constantly inculcates in spite of his “sensuous love of the 
un-seen.” But we wonder that he does not lay more stress 
than he does on the doctrine approaching very nearly to the 
Christian doctrine of retributive as distinguished from merely 
corrective punishment, which is so vividly represented in the 
“Gorgias,” where, in our opinion, Plato comes very near to a 
doctrine, not merely of retribution, but of penance. If Mr. 
Pater does injustice of any kind to Plato,—and we would not 
say that he does,—it is in rather underrating the depth and 
intensity of his moral convictions. On the other hand, we do 
not think that he insists sufficiently on the very low estimate 
Plato must have formed of the claims of the domestic affections 
upon human nature, before he could have given us his ideal 
of the domestic life of his model republic. His whole con- 
ception of human life was too artificial. As Mr. Pater puts 
it, he wished every man to make himself “a work of art,” 
and, of course, to a certain extent he was quite right; but 
there is always a great danger that, in making yourself “a 
work of art,” you may make yourself stiff, artificial, unnatural, 
perhaps even distorted; and such, no doubt, would have been 
the vice of the citizens of his model republic. 

There is the greatest possible charm in the whole book, though 
we think that Mr. Pater sympathises a little more with Plato as 
an unsatisfied searcher after truth than he does with Plato as 
a spiritual moralist of the highest rank. Here is one of the 
finest passages, in which he sums up Plato’s services as a 
thinker :— 

“Since Zeno’s paradoxes, in fact, the very air of Athens was 
become sophisticated, infected with questionings, often vain 
enough ; and the Platonic method had been, in its measure, deter- 
mined by (the unfriendly might say, was in truth only a deposit 
from) that infected air. ‘Socrates,’ as he admits, ‘is easily re- 
futed. Say rather, dear Agathon, that you cannot refute the 
truth. That is reassuring, certainly! For you might think 
sometimes, uneasily, of the Platonic Socrates, that, as he says of 
the Sophist or of himself perhaps en caricature in the Euthydemus, 
‘ Such is his skill in the war of words that he can refute any pro- 
position whatever, whether true or false’; that, in short, there is 
a dangerous facility abroad for proving all things whatever, 
equally well, of which Socrates, and his presumable allotment of 
truth, has but the general advantage. The friendly, on the other 
hand, might rejoin even then, that as Lessing suggests, the search 
for truth is a better thing for us than its possession. Plato, who 





supposes any knowledge worth the name to be ‘absolute and 
eternal’; whose constant contention it is, to separate longo in- 
tervallo, by the longest possible interval, science (émorfun) as 
the possession of irresistible truth, from any and every sort of 
knowledge which falls short of that; would hardly have accepted 
the suggestion of Lessing. Yet, in spite of all that, in spite of 
the demand he makes for certainty and exactness and what is 
absolute, in all real knowledge, he does think, or inclines his 
readers to think, that truth, precisely because it resembles some 
bigh kind of relationship of persons to persons, depends a good 
deal on the receiver; and must be, in that degree, elusive, pro- 
visional, contingent, a matter of various approximation, and of an 
‘economy,’ as is said; that it is partly a subjective attitude of 
mind :—that philosophic truth consists in the philosophic temper. 
‘Socrates in Plato,’ remarks Montaigne acutely, ‘disputes, 
rather to the profit of the disputants, than of the dispute. He 
takes hold of the first subject, like one who has a more profitable 
end in view than to explain it; namely, to clear the understand- 
ings that he takes upon him to instruct and exercise.’ Just there, 
in fact, is the justification of Plato’s peculiar dialectical method, 
of its inexactness, its hesitancy, its scruples and reserve, as if he 
feared to obtrude knowledge on an unworthy receiver. The 
treatise, as the proper instrument of dogma—the Ethics of 
Aristotle, the Ethics of Spinoza—begins with a truth, or with a 
clear conviction of truth, in the axiom or definition, which it does 
but propose further to explain and apply.—The treatise, as the 
instrument of a dogmatic philosophy, begins with an axiom or 
definition: the essay or dialogue, on the other hand, as the 
instrument of dialectic, does not necessarily so much as conclude 
in one; like that long dialogue with oneself, that dialectic pro- 
cess, which may be co-extensive with life. It does in truth little 
more than clear the ground, as we say, or the atmosphere, or the 
mental tablet, that one may have a fair chance of knowing, or 
seeing, perhaps: it does but put one into a duly receptive atti- 
tude towards such possible truth, discovery, or revelation, as 
may one day occupy the ground, the tablet,—shed itself on the 
purified air; it does not provide a proposition, nor a system of 
propositions, but forms a temper.” 


And, he observes very happily a little further on: “ Kivduveves, 
‘it may chance to be,’ is, we may notice, a favourite catch- 
word of his. The philosopher of Being, or, of the verb ‘ to be,” 
is, after all, afraid of saying ‘It is.” But this applies much 
more to questions of metaphysics than to questions of ethics, 
in which last Plato’s judgments are as explicit and affirma- 
tive as any human judgments could be. 

One of the best characteristics of Mr. Pater’s book is that 
he translates, as we may say, Plato’s theory, with the greatest 
freedom and vivacity, into its true modern equivalents. We 
have seldom read, for instance, a more telling passage than 
that in which he explains (pp. 142-46) how much fresh light 
and meaning the abstract and generalised “ idea ” throws on 
the individual and concrete example, how the scientific know- 
ledge of species and genus adds even to the imaginative, as 
well as to the intellectual, apprehension of every individual 
specimen of a class. Plato’s “sensuous love of the un-seen” 
helped him greatly in the sensuous realisation even of the seen. 





THE HOMERIC LEGEND.* 
Many, indeed, are the years that have passed since Seneca 
declared that life is altogether too short to allow of further 
discussion of the authorship of the magnificent body of 
ballad-poetry which the world knows generally as “ Homer.” 
But still the problem for discussion remains as invitingly 
open asever. Still the refined and inquiring body of critics 
go on proving unanswerably that Homer was several persons. 
Still the general and incurious world, led therein by the 
illogical but obstinate knot of men who may be generalised as 
poets, will believe, in spite of demonstration, that he was one. 
Of late years, of course, there seems to have been a general 
revival of the old question amongst us in England, which may 
chiefly be set down among the many achievements of the extra- 
ordinary Englishman who has been so long the leader amongst 
us. In this astonishing day, one word from the man for whom in 
certain circles no name is bad enough where public matters 
are concerned, is, in the very same circles as well as others, good 
enough to give instant circulation to a new book or a new 
author; to give popularity to John Inglesant or to discover 
Robert Elsmere, and to give Homer a new interest to scholars 
and a new fascination to the numbers who know of him only 
by hearsay. No man certainly should be a sounder authority 
on questions of Separatism, and the Homeric xapiCovres should 
seek to claim him as their own, even though the precedent bea 
little dangerous. For is not Gladstone’s a name with which 
after a lapse of years the acute critics are likely to play havoc 
upon Homeric grounds? They will disinter his varied 
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utterances here and there, his historic phrases about rapine 
and dismemberment, his strong and infectious enthusiasm in 
apparently opposite directions, his speeches upon subjects 
impossibly various within a seemingly impossible compass 
of hours, and they will prove past contradiction that Gladstone 
was indeed not one, but many. The Limited Company Move- 
ment, which cannot be satisfied with an individual Shakespeare 
or an individual Homer, but requires from a poet or a romancer 
the same unflinching consistency which we demand from the 
demonstrations of science or of logic, will, with perhaps 
greater show of reason, require it from a statesman, and 
attribute the speeches and arguments of the ever-green 
Premier to a goodly variety of Victorian orators, sufficient in 
themselves to distinguish the period in that respect above less 
favoured days of man. 


This illustration of ours is but in pursuance of the line of 
thought suggested to us by Mr. Andrew Lang in the volume 
before us. He, of course, among his many and varied in- 
terests—golf and cricket and verse and criticism, and even 
the extraordinary jocularities of Mother Goose of Boston—is 
a Homerist of the Homerists. That it is not as a critic that 
he is drawn to Homer so much as a ballad-lover before most 
things, is what gives him on this subject so direct a claim 
upon our sympathy. Mr. Lang is at once an enthusiastic 
and a discriminating lover of romance, whether in poetry or 
prose. All the wielders of the enchanter’s wand receive their 
fair meed at his hands. And though in his double capacity 
of analytic critic and creative critic, he is bound to give ear 
to both sides upon the Homeric controversy, it is pretty 
obvious where his own faiths and sympathies lie. In- 
consistency is in one word the basis of the Separatist’s 
arguments about Homer. In dealing with the fifth book, 
known as “ The Acts of Diomede,” Mr. Lang gives us his most 
careful illustrations of this in proof of his thesis that the 
problems of the Iliad which have most puzzled the com- 
mentators, notably of German origin, are “caused by the 
very nature of mythology,” and essentially spring from its 
double aspect of the gods, ‘now as supernatural powers, now 
as fettered by human conditions.” It is impossible that in the 
hands of a poet brimful of the highest gifts of imagination, 
beings such as these should not be full of inconsistencies 
which do not require to be explained by the convenient theory 
of interruptions and interpolations on the part of editors and 
scholiasts, but which plead for themselves as very truth in 
inconsistency. “ If inconsistencies,” writes Mr. Lang, as aptly 
as amusingly, “are to be explained as interpolations and the 
results of remaniement, we may imagine how the critics of a 
future age will treat Pendennis. In that romance, Master 
Clavering grows, in six years, from four to thirteen. Mrs. 
Bungay’s Christian name is changed twice in two consecutive 
pages. In Vol. 1, p. 25, we learn that Pendennis’s mother is 
‘alive to this day,’—namely, when the history is written. In 
the seventeenth number of the tale, Pendennis’s mother dies.” 
We can ourselves remember a passage in another of his novels 
where Thackeray himself discovers a mistake of this kind in 
one number, and laughs at himself for it in another, claiming 
at the same time privilege of Romance for the error. In 
Lewis Arundel, a favourite of bygone days, the hero, starting 
with the heroine in a dangerous drag, has no watch to tell her 
the time from, through his poverty as a tutor. At the end 
of the same drive, when they have been nearly killed, he 
takes out a beautiful timepiece, which he has always carefully 
preserved, to consult for the occasion. Let us take another of 
Mr. Lang’s instances,—how Marmion, a noble, brave, and 
open-handed knight, who is guided by a palmer from 
the Holy Land, whom he does not recognise, though 
less than three years before they had met as rivals and 
enemies. In full health and vigour this man had been con- 
quered by Marmion. Wasted to a shadow, the same man 
defeats him,—a feat as absurd as many of the Homeric fights, 
without the Deus in machind to account for it. And we may 
remind him of a story of the late Baron Martin, who read 
Romeo and Juliet for the first time one night during the pro- 
gress of a case, in which counsel had quoted it. “I don’t think 
much of your Romeo and Juliet,” he said in court the next 
morning; “a mere tissue of improbabilities from beginning 
to end.” In another very amusing passage, Mr. Lang dis- 
cusses the origin and authorship of Ivanhoe as a critic of the 
future, pronouncing it to be “an early medieval version of the 
Odysseus saga.” 





But it would not be justice to Mr. Lang to suggest that 
the merit of his volume rests upon passages of banter, 
On the contrary, it is a careful and elaborate examination 
of much of the Homeric criticism, and particularly of 
Wolf, with his assertion that “ History speaks. The voice 
of all antiquity, and on the whole the consent of all report, 
bears witness that Pisistratus was the first who had the Homeric 
poems committed to writing, and brought into that order in 
which we now possess them.” History and the voice of all 
antiquity are dangerous enemies to combat; but, with the 
help of other and as effective voices and allies, Mr. Lang pro. 
ceeds to combat them. All modernity refuses to be thus 
coerced, and Mr. Lang is its strenuous champion, even in 
dealing with what he calls the strong grasp of Wolf. With 
the endless crowd of lesser emendators and critics he is con- 
siderably impatient, reminding them and us again that Homer 
did not write for critical ears. The belief which his audience 
of warriors and ladies accorded to his songs “ did not depend,” 
as Mr. Payne Knight says, “on subtle consistencies. The 
old bards were not singing for minute inquirers and gram- 
marians, but for people who freely, and even recklessly, 
gave place to their fancies as they listened.” For the old 
bards were really dramatists, with audiences to listen to their 
poems as if they were plays. Truly does Mr. Lang point out 
that Homer was the great first dramatist of Greece. His 
poems, in their vast sweep, embrace beforehand the ground 
covered by Alschylus and Sophocles, including the Destiny, 
which was the real deity of the classics, above and beyond the 
very mortal immortals whom it pleased them to talk about 
under the name of gods. The world could better do without 
all the later literary names of Greece than without that called 
Homer,—even as, “if a similar choice were put before us in 
English literature, we should keep Shakespeare, and let 
Spencer and Shelley and Scott and Wordsworth disappear, 
because Shakespeure, in a sense, includes them all.” So, too, 
did Shakespeare write for no minute inquirers and gram- 
marians, but for people who gave place to their fancies as 
they listened, and as they listen now. If there was more than 
one Homer, how many men did it take to write Shakespeare? 
Just now the world is full of wonder for the composer who 
has set to music two themes so widely different as Falstaff and 
Othello. Yet the same man first devised them, or we think he 
did. It is not a Bacon who is wanted to take Shakespeare’s 
place, but a galaxy of Elizabethan stars. And we would 
rather believe, with Mr. Lang, that Homer sometimes nodded, 
than that a whole crowd of Homeric commentators were 
always half asleep. 


Mr. Lang’s pages will be to many a source of very 
great pleasure. Even to those who best know their 
Homer through the strange and affected medium of Pope, 
it is delightful to get back again to “ Achilles’ wrath, 
to Greece the direful spring,” in which one line the whole 
purpose of the multifold poem is set forth, and to the 
strange doings of the gods and goddesses upon their respec- 
tive sides of the great quarrel. The very catalogue of the 
ships grows new again, and the Odysseyite recurs to his pre- 
ference for the wanderings of the crafty Ulysses, over the 
battles and alarums round the walls of Troy, revolving in his 
own mind the lesser but perhaps the more salient doubt, 
whether the same man really wrote both the poems. Mr. 
Lang apparently admits no room at all for a question of 
that kind, though it is one with which, from his creative side, 
he can scarcely fail to feel some sympathy. : 

In his little dedication, Mr. Lang describes himself as a 
literary skirmisher, shooting under the scholar’s shield, 
inasmuch as the Provost of Oriel, the recipient, has 
corrected and revised his proofs. He will, therefore, 
pardon us for having reviewed him rather as the skir- 
misher than as the scholar, and for most appreciating the 
humour shown in his work,—for example, in his description 
of the quaint gem engraved on Messrs. Longman’s handsome 
cover as “an Achzin Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig,”—as a welcome 
relief to the gravity of the subject, while we heartily appre- 
ciate the thoroughness with which he has entered into it. 
We are glad to have so critical an authority strong on the 
side of the “One man, one poem,” and to prefer to the 
Separatist opinions the belief in the “ single great genius, who 
may conceivably have been able to write, or who, in the 
strength of a potent memory, may have composed the poems 
without writing, and may have taught them to successors.” 
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«Jf we are right, on the whole, we rescue the divine first poet 
and master of Greece, and we secure an almost unbroken 
picture of a single age. If€ we err, at worst we err with the 
poets.” Poems, perhaps, and empires, too, may last best as one. 
It is an open question. 





AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK.* 
We have already recognised the merit of this remarkable 
little book in a brief notice in our impression of March 4th, 
but the book is so admirable that we are unwilling to let it 
pass without a further and more adequate appreciation. 

Miss Yonge has hardly written anything more charming 
than this Hampshire calendar. It is full of the keenest and 
closest observation of Nature; and not only the nature of 
woods, fields, and lanes, but the human nature she has known 
in her village through the changes of many years. None of 
the severities of science, one need hardly say, are to be found 
jn the little book; there is nothing dry or analytical, and yet 
we feel in reading it that a real depth of Nature-knowledge, 
of that best kind gained by love, lies behind the result so 
lightly and pleasantly given. And the interest of the book 
is far from belonging solely to the district of which it is a 
chronicle. It is a universal and fascinating lesson of the 
« Byes-and-no-eyes” kind; but besides this, much of its 
minutely careful observation of trees, plants, birds, animals, 
and weather may be verified in other parts of England; and 
more than this, it is an inspiration to work of the same kind 
in other counties. Occupied in such a study, the quietest 
life can never be dull. 

Miss Yonge begins her chronicle with the new year, taking 
the months as they come, though her book is far from being 
the experience of one year only. There is an old-world 
ring about the beginning which takes us back to old women 
in scarlet cloaks and children in grey duffle. Snow, in any 
great quantity, is not common in South Hampshire, and yet, 
with its downs and woods and copses, it is a country where 
snow shows all its terrivle beauty. One great feature is the 
abundance of evergreens, fir, holly, and yew; the lines of 
dark yews in a hedge or across a field, or standing in some 
lonely, moss-carpeted glade among beech-trees, add a touch 
of picturesqueness all their own to the Hampshire landscape, 
and a sort of ancient humanity. Yews always look as if some 
former civilisation had left them there, gone away and for- 
gotten them, and as if they were not quite understood by 
their present surroundings. The fact is, their strong red 
trunks belong to the days of archers, and bring, more 
strongly than any other English tree except the oak, an 
impression of the Middle Ages with them. And the 
winter is certainly their season, when their solid dark- 
ness is conspicuous among the bare branches of the forest 
trees. But with Miss Yonge we walk in the woods and 
fields throughout the year, following the varieties of trees 
through all their changes from one beauty to another. 
One feature of Hampshire is the hazel copse, not in itself, 
perhaps, very beautiful, but a wood for the fairies themselves 
in that height of spring-time when the sun shines through 
its delicate thicket on ground literally carpeted with prim- 
roses, wood-anemones, and blue violets. Later the orchis and 
woodruff and wood-sorrel grow there, with a more curious 
and hidden charm. But if we begin to follow Miss Yonge 
among all the wild-flowers which bloom along her walks 
through this Hampshire year, our walk will lead us beyond 
bounds to-day. 

The birds, as one might imagine, have a great part in this 
calendar. The woods and copses of South Hampshire are a 
paradise of birds, and they can here be watched throngh all 
their ways and changes from one month to another. This 
country has a great variety of birds, migratory and others. 
Miss Yonge tells several curious bird-stories, among which the 
wise rooks find their deserved pre-eminence :— 

“The trees within a cathedral close had been inhabited from 
time immemorial, but never those beyond its precincts, until a 
pair were daring enough to commence a nest on a new tree out- 
side the close. At first the nest underwent the inevitable fate of 
being pulled to pieces by the old conservatives ; but afterwards a 
council was held on the grass within the close, all the sable com- 
munity attending, and their caws sounding like intelligence. 
Finally—this really is true—a patriarch with white feathers in 


his poll gave his opinion, and forthwith the new tree was adopted 
and filled with nests, while one of the old trees was deserted. 





* An Old Woman’s Outlook ina * oe Village. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


London: Macmillan and Co, 18 





Moreover, this ancient elm was blown down in an ensuing storm 
The white-marked senior, who was respected by all the 
town, fell a victim to one of those wretched beings who carry 
guns, and cannot see a curious bird without marking it down for 
slaughter.” 
There is a good deal that is curious and pretty about robins, 
and the superstition connected with them, and the fierce 
temper which makes them “fight to the death in the woods.” 
The poor, despised sparrows, irrepressible, whose heads— 
“sparer heads,” “sprow heads”—used to be paid for by 
dozens in the Church accounts, seem down to quite recent 
times to have been the objects of exterminating hatred in 
Miss Yonge’s village. An old retired farmer “succeeded 
several times in reducing them to one,”—but this one always 
found a mate the next day, and the sparrow-tribe flourished 
as before. Here isa marvellous story of two thrushes, who 
together charged a peacock in the throat and knocked him 
down, finding him too near their nest. Altogether, the birds 
are among the most attractive dwellers in this Hampshire 
country, and the most interesting subjects of its chronicle. 

Frogs, toads, snakes, insects, everything that is alive,—all 
are found worthy of a place, and in every instance we have 
some new proof of Miss Yonge’s sympathetic observation ; 
none of these “happy living things” come amiss to her. She 
has seen a great many carious sights in the course of acquaint- 
ance with the wild creatures of her district; few, perhaps, 
more curious than this narrow escape of a frog:— 

“*Once, as a snake was crossing the lawn, it was pursued and 
driven, whereupon, in order to be free to move, it opened its jaws 
and emitted a frog, then wriggled away rapidly. The frog lay 
pulled out at full length, a ghastly spectacle, and we were just 
about to have it removed, when—behold, it drew in first one leg, 


then the other, contracted itself into a respectable frog, and hopped 
off as if nothing had been amiss.” 


Miss Yonge has seen a snake swim across a pond, and another 
climb a tree; and she remembers an old man in the workhouse, 
under the old Poor-Law, who used to make viper broth, and 
send in, when he had a nice snake, to ask for a bit of bacon to 
boil with it. The human part of this “outlook” is by no 
means the least interesting. The Hampshire village has had 
its full share of “characters,” and they are drawn with all the 
delicate appreciation that was to be expected. The most 
touching picture is that of the good baker, who afterwards 
became clerk and schoolmaster, besides doctoring the village 
with herbs, and who was so terribly upset by the first threat 
of school inspection that he drowned himself in the river. 
One asks oneself whether new educational ideas were worth 
the overbalancing of that sensitive, old-fashioned brain; but 
all reform has its tragedy. 

The outside appearance of every month in the year is given 
to us in charming bits of description, which blend quite easily 
with the facts in botany and natural history that fill these 
pages. Thus, living in this Hampshire village from January 
to December, we know its woods quite well in all their varying 
glory, we can find our way among its lanes and copses, over 
the downs, past the chalk-pits, down to the picturesque marsh 
where so many rare flowers grow. It may be safely said that 
there are few people in England with the genius to make such 
a chronicle of the few miles round their home. Miss Yonge’s 
new book ought to be in the house of every one who loves 
birds, beasts, and insects, trees, flowers, and stones, the earth 
and the sky—for we have the stars, too—or that cares for old 
customs, quaint country sayings and doings, now quickly 
passing away for ever. 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S HISTORICAL READER.* 
Tue history of a nation is a storehouse of experiences, 
examples, warnings. We may copy the great models therein 
contained, we can also build on the ruins. To teach history 
clearly and simply to the rising generation is no easy task. 
Everything that bewilders or puzzles must be left out, the word- 
pictures must be carefully drawn, the lights and shadows 
clearly defined. Even in these advanced days, the horizon of 
the youthful mind remains strangely limited. Only the other 
day the present writer was told of a small boy who knew 
that he belonged to such-and-such a town, but not that he 
was an “English” boy. The name had no meaning for him, 
he never seemed to have heard it before, and yet there waa a 
school in that town. In two small volumes called Things 
New and Old, Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster has condensed 


* Things New and Old, By H. O. Arnold-Forster, 2vols. London: Cassell and Co, 
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and also inwardly digested some solid facts of our national 
history in a manner that will be intelligible to the youth- 
ful learners known as belonging to Standards I. and II. 
That invisible autocrat spoken of with awe by teachers 
as “The Code,” has prescribed “ Readers” for those 
Standards “containing a series of short, easy stories of in- 
cidents in English history,” and Mr, Arnold-Forster says in his 
preface, “In the present series an attempt has been made to 
fulfil the exact requirements of the Code, and at the same 
time to introduce in a special degree one or two fea- 
tures which are not common to all existing readers.” Now, 
we are all of us familiar with the histories in dingy bindings 
that we yawned over in our youth, “ Little Arthur,” “ Aunt 
Anne,” good Mrs. Markham, and those prigs, George, Mary, 
and Richard, who acquired so much information by questions 
beginning with “Pray, mamma?” Dickens and Guizot have 
written Histories of England for their children and grand- 
children ; Professor Freeman treats of old English times in 
simple language, and has edited a Historical Course for 
Schools; several firms have published “ Historical Readers ” 
that it will be hard to supersede; but all these, as much as 
Lecky and Froude, Gardiner and Green, Miss Sewell and 
Miss Yonge, are as Greek to the class for whom Mr. 
Arnold-Forster specially writes. His books are clearly 
the work of no mere book-maker, but of a scholar and 
a patriot. They bear the mark of the simplicity that is the 
outcome of knowledge; they consist, in this case, of stories 
told in short, concise paragraphs, and in clear, easy language. 
In the name by which he has called these fragments, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster has emphasised his aim of teaching in a pic- 
turesque method the continuity of history. He looks out, as 
it were, from the standpoint of to-day, and indicates link 
by link the great chain of events that binds together 
the present and the past, “Things New and Old.” Thus, 
the village church and the stately cathedral of Canterbury 
are memorials of days when Christianity was first taught 
in England; and in like manner Battle Abbey recalls the 
Conquest, the New Forest William Rufus, and Charing Cross, 
with its crowded station, the great reign of Edward I. and 
the death of his beloved Queen Eleanor. In the account of 
the coronation-chair and the famous stone it covers, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster is slightly inaccurate in saying that the 
“ greatest of al! the Kings of Scotland, Robert the Bruce, sat 
upon this stone when he was crowned.” The stone was carried 
away from Scone Abbey to the Abbey of Westminster by 
Edward I. in 1296; and though Robert Bruce was crowned at 
Scone, it was not until ten years later, so that it could not 
have been on the historic stone. Also we find on one page: 
“This chair is as famous as the stone. It was made in the 
time of King Edward I., six hundred and eighty years ago. In 
this chair the Kings and Queens of England have been crowned 
for many hundred years ;” and on the next page, “In the pic- 
ture we see the crown which is set upon the head of the King 
or Queen when he or she sits upon the old chair of King 
Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey.” The italics 
are ours, but there is confusion in the minds of those who 
have long passed Standards I. and II. 

Whether the Volunteers, in their coats of Lincoln Green, 
known as the “Sherwood Foresters,” are a direct link with 
Robin Hood, we leave to more learned authorities to decide. 
We cannot help admiring the courageous manner in which 
that somewhat mythical character is crystallised into a genuine 
hero; but, as Charles Dickens says of Blondel’s discovery of 
Ceeur de Lion by means of a song, “ You may believe it if you 
like; it would be easy to believe worse things.” And Mr. 
Arnold-Forster has Fuller and Stow, to say nothing of Scott 
and Tennyson, on his side. 

His descriptions of the discovery of printing, illustrated by 
pictures of wooden type and a primitive printing-press, are 
admirably clear and lucid, and throw a side-light on the 
noun “ press,” now expanded into a meaning far beyond the 
actual machinery used, and expressing concisely the great 
world of journalistic literature produced by its means. The 
embryo steam-engine invented by James Watt, and Stephen- 
son’s clumsy “ Rocket,” precursor of our sixty-mile-an-hour 
locomotives, are also clearly described and illustrated. All 
these object-lessons from the pages of the Past are designed 
to impress on plastic minds the traditions of England’s great- 
ness, and the elements that have made up that greatness. It 
is as a real lover of his country and his countrymen that Mr. 








Arnold-Forster writes, in simple language, of English courage, 
honesty, and generosity. He tellsof King Alfred, Richar@ 
the Lion-hearted, Henry V., Sir Philip Sidney, Nelson, Wel. 
lington, those records, old and new, that must always stir 
the embers of patriotism, and keep its fire alive. It is wel} 
to spare childish minds the horrors of civil wars; of Henry 
VIIL., and his complicated wives; of ‘ Bloody Mary’s” reign, 
and the dark scenes at Smithfield or on Tower Hill; but we 
miss many familiar friends of early days, such as the Crusades 
Magna Charta, the Black Prince, Crecy and Poictiers, a. 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, the Spanish Armada, the Gun. 
powder Plot. Doubtless these will appear in due course of 
time; there are still five Standards to be catered for. 

The books are easy to hold in small hands, are clearly 
printed, and carefully illustrated. Outside, on the dark blue 
cover, is the cross of St. George, and the motto, “St. George 
for England ;” within, stretched out as by a fair wind, streams 
the ‘“ Union Jack,” with its component parts, the crosses of 
St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, clearly defined. At 
the end of the preface, a short note is added :— The Red 
Cross on the cover of this book is the Cross of St. George, 
the Patron Saint of England. The Red Cross has for hundreds 
of years been carried as the Flag of England. We can see it 
now in the middle of the ‘Union Jack” ...... The 23rd of 
April is St. George’s Day. It would be a good thing if every 
school in England had a ‘Union Jack’ with the red cross of 
St. George in it, to hoist on that day.” We doubt whether 
hoisting a flag on April 23rd would further the development 
of education, though it might arouse latent curiosity in a 
patron saint about whom so little is known. “St. George for 
England,” as a war-cry, is never heard in these days of long. 
distance rifles and Gatling guns, except when a mimic 
Richard III. exclaims on a stage Bosworth Field :— 

“ Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons ! ” 

Many legends are woven round his memory. The young 
citizen who possesses a golden sovereign of the later issues» 
will find him there represented on horseback slaying the 
dragon of Sylené, just as Christian prevailed against Apollyon, 
and the Red-Cross Knight overcame the dragon that guarded 
his Eden. It is said that St. George of Cappadocia was an 
Arian Bishop of Alexandria, that he was martyred in the 
third or fourth century, canonised by Pope Gelasius in the 
fifth century, and certainly adopted by Edward IIL, in 1330, 
as patron of the Order of the Garter. We question whether 
any of the seven Standards could tell us much more 
about him; authorities differ even as to the date of his 
martyrdom, one ascribing it to the persecution of Dio- 
cletian, another to the time of Julian the Apostate. It 
is certainly well that our boys and girls should be taught to 
honour the British flag ; also that an insult to the British flag 
is an insult to the British nation, and that it is the duty of 
every citizen to guard his nation from the possibility of insult 
and injury. Mr. Arnold-Forster has already done good service 
to his country by the production of his Citizen-Reader, and his 
latest work is to be heartily welcomed by old as well as young, 
teachers as well as scholars, of Standards I. and II. 





WOMEN WORKERS.* 
Mrs. JELLABY would scarcely have been at ease in the 1892 
Conference of Women Workers. Possibly there is no carica- 
ture of wild woman nor of unpractical philanthropist which 
is not put to shame by some specimen in real life, but the 
days are surely passing when advanced or unadvanced women 
dare to face an audience of their own sex without at least an 
assumption of domestic interests. We note, too, with some 
amusement, that a rather smart-looking woman worker, as a 
mother and teacher of her daughters, playfully resented an im- 
putation cast on her by one of the older school, which was quite 
justified by the lady’s ordinary appearance. She was actually 
called “a young lady;” “that is,” she said, “I presume, an 
inexperienced person unable to enter into the feeling of 
mothers.” Knowing, as we do, how many of these young 
wives and mothers have a far higher standard of duty as 
wives and mothers than the average women who were their 
equivalents in the preceding generation; and having seen 
that occasional attendance at such conferences is less trying 





* Women Workers. Papers read at a Conference convened by the Bristol and 
Clifton Ladies’ Association for the Care of Girls, in November, 1892. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co [r'stol: Arrowsmith. 1893, Also, Appendix: 
Meeting of Rescue Workers, Same occasion and publishers, 
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to family life than other forms of recreation; we note with 
much pleasure that the women workers, as a rule, spoke 
sensibly, and always endeavoured to come to some practical 
conclusion on questions affecting women and girls. 


Tt was not an uninfluential meeting; and we have heard 
how keenly women of all types enjoyed the three days’ some- 
what exhausting programme. Many of them were heads of 
women’s work amongst all classes. The Appendix to the 
Report is, quite rightly, published separately, as it concerns 
social questions with which only special workers need be 
directly concerned, though no work for women by women can 
be done without some knowledge that such questions exist. 
Indeed, unless the preventive and the rescue workers will 
co-operate whenever necessary, it is frequently found that 
there are evils on one side of the work which might have been 
avoided, and unnecessary labour on the other. As tofriendly 
competition between various agencies for doing much the same 
work, we are inclined to have a distinctly English notion that 
rival lines are not unmixed evils, and that monopolies are 
unwholesome. Yet overlapping is, doubtless, a source of 
avoidable friction. 

The whole aim of the Conference was in favour of practical 
co-operation between women’s agencies for women. It is the 
outcome of a desire to federate, through their heads, the 
existing societies for women, and it included all schools of 
active religious thought. It has been proved possible for 
workers, to whom talk is a means, not an end, to meet and 
part (though as yet, possibly, not to live together for long!) 
in a thoroughly amicable desire to sympathise and learn. 
Quaint, indeed, are some of the differences of personality 
which peep out from these pages, and, no doubt, the spectacle 
of their embodiment in the flesh was not without its extremely 
humorous side; though, at a meeting for educated girls, one 
spinster warned them of the days when, as “old young 
ladies,” they would find lack of interest a tiresome frame of 
mind, and, as an encouragement, asked them to perceive 
“how we older ladies are” enjoying the Conference. One 
may smile, but one need not sneer; although, interesting 
as such occasions may be, true as it is that common 
pursuits and conversational powers do brighten life when 
dancing and dress begin to pall, we are not quite sure whether 
all young minds would think youth well lost in acquiring 
power to enjoya conference. This three days’ meeting merely 
embraced a programme of papers on the following simple 
questions :— 

“Friendly Societies, Paying Occupations for Educated Women, 

Emigration, Industrial Conditions affecting Women of the Work- 
ing Classes, the Temperance Question, Treatment of Inebriate 
Women, the Conditions of Effectual Work amongst the Poor, the 
Office and Work of a Deaconess, the Sisters of the People, the 
Health of Pupil-Teachers, the Care of Girls leaving Elementary 
Schools, Female Adult Sunday-Schools, the Influence and Teaching 
of the Educated Mother, the New Era and its Teaching, Quiet 
Hours, Notes on the C.C.C. [i.e., its own Council] and History of 
the Conference, and Farewell Addresses.” 
But in penning the last item, we have not done with the list, 
for the Young Ladies had addresses on :—Training, the Use 
of Money, the Individual Life, Definiteness of Aim; and the 
Mothers and Responsible Women discoursed on Marriage, 
Temperance, and Science of Motherhood; whilst the Rescue 
Workers had discussions on Legislation, Medical Homes, 
Classification of Homes, and Police Matrons. The names of 
the speakers are as varied as the subjects named, and one half- 
sympathises with one who exclaimed to her sister, a speaker : 
“‘ Hannah, tell me of no more causes!” 


It is satisfactory that not only a web of self-sacrifice, 
but a woof of self-preservation, runs through the utterances of 
the most practical of the workers. Probably the two best 
papers, in one sense—those most likely to linger in the minds 
of workers when statistics had passed away, and other people’s 
causes were no longer present—were those upon Responsi- 
bility and upon Rest;—that is, the lucid and luminous 
paper of Miss Margaret Sewell, “ On the Conditions of Work 
amongst the Poor,” and one upon “ Quiet Hours,” by the 
Duchess of Bedford. 


We think it quite possible, as, indeed, the papers seem to say, 
that the high standard of worker and rester may have been 
rather resented by some present. Meetings are mainly com- 
posed of mediocrities, and they do not like to look at an excep- 





tional standard of attainment, unless they are quite certain that 
it is beyondthem. It is not a morbid instinct to feel that our 
own humbler personal work also has its value, but it is always 
unhealthy to resent excellence in others ; but we have found this 
commoner with the elder than with the younger organisers. So 
Miss Sewell had to explain that she meant to repel none, but 
she did set up a standard by which untrained work seemed to 
shrink; and she unflinchingly pressed home the point that 
“except so far as it is an expression of sympathy, more harm 
may come of work done ill than of work left undone for the 
poor.” It is more necessary to get women to see that they must 
be trained and must be wise, than that they should be devoted 
and should be willing. It was a really good deed, if nothing 
else was done at the Conference than to impress women with 
juster ideas of the need of not supposing that they can do 
anything—paid or unpaid—which they please to take up 
casually when youth is past, as a pis-aller, or in hopes of sup- 
port. Very wise words (platitudes to workers, but not to their 
would-be followers) were further, as they had been pre- 
viously, spoken on this subject. In more directly practical 
ways, the employment of women was discussed. An earnest 
and exceedingly able woman exclaimed to us the other day, 
“You think there is no work for women; I believe there are 
no women for work.” But whilst there is a demand for 
trained women; whilst every woman of education with few 
home-ties can find a niche for herself in some valuable but 
unpaid work, if she will; whilst paid work in some sphere 
is obtainable by those who can be depended upon; whilst 
posts, and especially responsible posts, are filled with difficulty, 
the problem is not easily solved of employing our incapables, 
or of fitting the one-talented person to the place wherein she 
will not leave a void. Itis with all classes, as with those amongst 
whom some of the workers desired the spread of trades- 
unionism ;—the capable find their own niches, they only need 
help whilst waiting, in sickness, and old age, and chiefly from 
unforeseen causes. But the mass of would-be workers are, in 
some respect, defective in trustworthiness or in character. 
The elimination of the drones is hard,—for them, for the com- 
munity. Educated women are specially devoting their atten- 
tion to two points: the provision to be made for unforeseen or 
unpreventable emergencies by the industrious, and the fitting 
of the round peg into the round hole. Public service includes, 
as we who make use of it forget, the factory, the post- 
office, the school, the board, as well as the household; but 
there are fashions in employment, resulting in over-competi- 
tion for the posts liked best by the semi-educated. To relieve 
congestion in relation to these and to feed up the starved ser- 
vices, are matters in which the better knowledge of the educated 
may well be at the service of those whom in early days, by 
friendship and sympathy, they may influence. But in disposing 
the young to choose their trades or professions, it is again 
most desirable that, as was said by several speakers, the edu- 
cated women should endeavour really to understand the con- 
ditions of employment, not to rush into theoretical abuse of 
imaginary grievances, but, understanding the technical terms 
and practical workings of their subject, quietly to exercise in- 
fluence upon those who employ and those who are employed. 
The importance of having women inspectors of all places in 
which women and girls spend their lives, of lady guardians 
where so many paupers are women, of consulting women on 
legislative questions affecting women, almost seems a truism. 
But the truism needs constant repetition. Trained women 
have not been available in great numbers, even if allowed to 
work, It is a good sign that so much was said about “cultivating 
the cultivators,” and that the sense of the meeting seems to 
have checked wild statements whenever possible, and that, 
too, in no discourteous fashion. The need for good manners, 
the desirability of being sensible, the importance of culti- 
vating humorous views and pleasant appearances, of being 
accurate, and of being responsible, as men are responsible, for 
public statements, does certainly seem to be more habitually 
recognised. Perhaps it is that the practica] subjects brought 
out the ideas of more womanly women than any merely 
political cause has been able to elicit. No one could say that 
the women discussed any point out of their own province. 
The report from this point of view is distinctly interesting. 
Though there is a certain want of finish in the way it is put 
together, both as type and as matter it is readable in all 
respects. 
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THE STATE TRIALS.* 
In all probability, the majority of our readers will declare, 
with vehemence, that the State trials are a subject upon 
which they “very much prefer to remain ignorant.” They 
will be wrong, however; and more than that, they will ac- 
knowledge themselves to be wrong, if they can only be induced 
to make a beginning upon the great work which is now being 
issued under the supervision of the State-Trials Committee. 
The volume just issued in no sense belongs to the class 
which Hood said should be ticketed “ Literature Suited to 
Desolate Islands,” books,— 
“ Such as only one wrecked, or in small country taverns, 
Such as hermits would mortify over in caverns, 
Such as Crusoe might dip in, although there are few so 
Outrageously cornered by fate as poor Crusoe.” 
Instead, it is one of the most readable and fascinating works 
published this year, and, if judiciously treated, may afford a 
great deal of pleasure and interest to the general reader. 
What strikes one most about the book is its univer- 
sality. Everything comes into it,—Home-rule, the House 
of Lords, Limitation of the Hours of Labour, Strikes, 
Socialism, Disestablishment, and the literary position of 
Shelley. One of the appearances of Home-rule is not 
a little amusing and significant. It is nothing less than 
the opinion expressed by O'Connell as to the proper 
way of bringing public pressure to bear upon an Irish 
Parliament. In 1840, Feargus O’Connor was defending 
himself at York Assizes on a charge of seditious libel. If 
he was rightly prosecuted, he asked, why should men who 
had said far more violent things have been let alone? To sup- 
port this contention, Feargus O’Connor read out passages 
from the speeches of Daniel O’Connell. At the Drogheda 
Dinner, he declared that he himself had heard the “ Liberator ” 
use these words: “ Oh, if we had but a Parliament sitting in 
College Green, the Kildare boys would walk in some fine 
morning with their short sticks, when the House was about to 
divide, to teach their Members how to vote.” It is curious to 
note O’Connell’s power of appreciating the essential charac- 


‘teristics of his countrymen. We cannot doubt that if a Par- 


liament ever does meet on College Green, the scene O’Connell 
describes with so much gusto will be enacted. Public opinion 
in Dublin would be delighted to see the Kildare boys “walking 
into” the Irish representatives with their sticks, short or 
long. Other quotations made by Feargus O’Connor show that 
Mr. Parnell was by no means the sole inventor and patentee of 
boycotting. For example, O’Connell said at Youghal, famous 
during the last few years for the publication of a black- 
list :—“‘ The shopkeepers have the votes, but the people have 
the money. Let no man spend his money with an enemy ; 
let every man, then, only deal with him who will support the 
repeal of the Union.” Speaking in Kerry, he was still more 
violent :—‘“ Let every man’s door be marked who shall oppose 
the people; at all events, let us have the satisfaction of know- 
ing our friends from our enemies.” The trial in which these 
quotations occur is, however, by no means the most interest- 
ing in which Feargus O’Connor appears. The most striking 
trial in the book is that of Feargus O’Connor, who with 
fifty-eight other Chartists, in 1843, before Baron Rolfe, at 
Lancaster, was charged, amongst other things, with a 
seditious conspiracy to induce “her Majesty’s liege sub- 
jects” “to unite, confederate, and agree to leave their 
several and respective employments, and to produce a 
cessation of labour throughout a large portion of this realm,” 
with intent to bring about “a change in the laws and con- 
stitution of this realm.” The chief interest of the trial centres 
in the speeches delivered by the defendants. In these 
speeches the condition of the working-class population in 
Lancashire during the forties is brought out with terrible 
realism. Let those who imagine that the people are worse 
off now than they were fifty years ago read the speech of 
Pilling, one of the defendants. This man, though but a 
poor cotton operative, seems to have possessed a wonderful 
gift of simple eloquence. His words bring home with extra- 
ordinary force the horrors of “the Factory System” as it was 
worked in the forties. The effect of the speech on the Court 
is thus described in a note by Feargus O’Connor :— 

“The artless and unvarnished statement of Pilling told with 
thrilling effect upon all who heard it. Not only the ladies, but 


* Reports of State Trials. New Series. Vol. IV., 1839 to 1843. Published 
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the jury, the Judge, and even the Attorney-General himself wer 
affected to tears by the truthful and touching address of this 
factory operative. Indeed, the Attorney-General was so Pronsng 
powered by the picture drawn by Pilling of the distress which 
existed among the working classes previous to the turn-out, and 
the heartless cruelty which they experienced at the hands of the 
master-manufacturers, that he was obliged to leave the Court.” 
The report of the speech fully bears out this description, ang 
we cannot recall any more affecting piece of eloquence than 
Pilling’s address. It must not be supposed, however, that the 
speech is merely rhetorically effective. It is something in 
the man’s nature which gives it its peculiar character. The 
true effect cannot, of course, be given in an extract. It must 
be read as a whole to be fully appreciated. We will, however, 
quote the following passage :— 

“My Lord, and gentlemen of the jury, it was then a hard case 
for me to support myself and family. My eldest son but one 
who was sixteen years of age, had fallen into a consumption last. 
Easter and left his work. We were then reduced to 93d.a cut, 
which brought our earnings down to something like 16s. a week, 
That is all [ had to live on, with my nine in family, 3s. a week 
going out of that for rent, and a sick son lying helpless before me, 
I have gone home and seen that son—(here Pilling was unableto 
proceed for some time)—I have seen that son lying on a sick bed 
and dying pillow, and having nothing to eat but potatoes and salt. 
Now, gentlemen of the jury, just put yourselves in this situation, 
and ask yourselves whether seeing a sick son that had worked 
twelve hours a day for six years in a factory—a good and in- 
dustrious lad—I ask you, gentlemen, how you would feel if you 
saw your son lying on a sick bed and dying pillow, with neither 
medical aid nor any of the common necessaries of life? Yea, I 
recollect some one going to a gentleman’s house in Ashton to ask 
for a bottle of wine for him, and it was said, ‘ Oh, he is a Chartist, 
he must have none.’ Oh, such usage from the rich will never 
convince the Chartists that they are wrong. Gentlemen, my son 
died before the commencement cf the strike, and such was the 
feeling of the people of Ashton towards my family that they: 
collected £4 towards his burial. Gentlemen of the jury, it was 
under these circumstances that I happened to call at Stockport, 
excited I will admit by the loss of wy son, together with a re- 
duction of 25 per cent ; for I will acknowledge and confess before 
you, gentlemen of the jury, that before I would have lived to sub- 
mit to another reduction of 25 per cent., I would have terminated. 
my own existence. That was my intention.” 


The idea of suicide again and again occurs in Pilling’s speech. 
Here is his description of the state in which the operatives 
found themselves before the strike and while in regular work: 

“ My Lord, and gentlemen of the jury, I have only this to say, 
that whatever evidence has been given against me, you will make 
great allowance for the situation in which I was placed in respect 
to my family and the operatives with whom I worked. I have 
seen in the factory in which I have worked wives and mothers 
working from morning till night with only one meal, and a child 
brought to suck at them twice a day. I have seen fathers of 
families coming in the morning and working till night, and having 
only one meal, or two at the farthest extent. This was the state 
we were in at the time of the strike. In consequence of working 
short time, at low wages, with little food, with oppression upon: 
oppression, distress upon distress, the people were at length nearly 
exhausted, both in strength, circumstances, and patience; and 
they were glad, as it were, that the time was come when there 
was some resistance offered to the manufacturers.” 

Pilling was found “ Not guilty.” 

The present volume has plenty of other trials well-nigh as 
interesting as that from which we have quoted. It begins 
with “The Presbytery of Auchterarder and Others against 
the Earl of Kinnoull and the Rev. Robert Young,’—the 
famous case which split the Scotch Church, and caused the 
establishment of the Free Kirk. Other important trials are 
those of John Frost for high-treason, of Oxford, the mad 
boy who shot at the Queen, for a similar offence; and of 
Moxon, for publishing Shelley’s Queen Mab. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most generally interesting trial is that of the Earl 
of Cardigan for felony (7.c., for wounding a man in a duel), 
for there the curious machinery involved in the trial of a Peer 
by his peers was put in motion. The defendant claimed and 
obtained a verdict of “ Not guilty,” on the ground that the 
prosecution had not proved the wounded man’s name in full. 
The indictment was for wounding Harvey Garnett Phipps 
Tuckett, and the Crown only proved that a person with the 
name of Harvey Tuckett had been wounded. It was on this 
occasion that the Duke of Cleveland employed the formula, 
“Not guilty legally, upon my honour.” The elaborate and 
picturesque ceremonies adopted by the Lord High Steward 
while presiding will interest all who love the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of the law. We will only say, in conclusion, that 
the work of editing is most ably performed by Mr. Wallis. 
He is not afraid of making his foot-notes interesting,—a fear 
which haunts too many legal editors. The head-notes are 
marvels of conciseness and perspicuity. 
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~-« GURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Universal Atlas. (Cassell and Co.)—An admirable atlas, 
probably the best for its price yet published. It is based upon 
a German “ Hand-Atlas,” which has been popular both in 
Germany and France; but it has been completely translated and 
adapted in every respect but one to the wants of British pur- 
chasers. They will miss their old friend, the map of “the world 
on Mercator’s Projection,” which may be full of faults, but 
shows at a glance the relation of all countries to each other. 
The Atlas contains 117 maps, each printed with really won- 
derful clearness, and with a certain brutality of colouring 
as to boundaries which, to our feeling, makes a map infinitely 
easier to read. ‘The reader, for example, can in the maps 
of Africa perceive at a glance how much the British own, 
and what the relation of their provinces is to those of their 
neighbours. The rivers, too, are most clearly marked, though we 
shall always maintain that their geographical importance entitles 
them to still bolder—which means broader—delineation. The 
Indian maps—and, indeed, all maps of the British Empire—are 
admirably full, though we miss the map of India as a whole, 
which, to our minds, gives the most complete idea of the vastness 
of our possession and of the share in it played by our direct 
administration. We congratulate Messrs. Cassell on a great work 
successfully achieved. 

The Romance of a Schoolmaster. By Edmondo de Amicis. The 
translation by Mary A. Craig. 3 vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and 
Co.)—In writing The Romance of a Schoolmaster, that distinguished 
Italian author, Signor de Amicis, has evidently worked within 
the limitations of a self-denying ordinance. He has dispensed 
with all the ordinary sources of interest in fiction—for even the 
hero’s single love-affair is of little narrative importance—and has 
relied exclusively upon such effects as can be achieved by that 
rigorous, unadorned veracity which is the asceticism of repre- 
sentative art. In his choice of theme, not less than in his method of 
treatment, he seems determined to show how much can be got out of 
little, for the attempt to make an attractive story out of the routine 
of the daily life of a master in an Italian communal school is some- 
thing like the act of a man who, with £1,000 a year at his command, 
chooses to live upon sixpence a day. Of course, there is no reason 
why the most startling elements of excitement should not come into 
such alife as that of Emilio Ratti. Jane Eyre was a governess, and 
Eugene Aram was, like Ratti, a schoolmaster, but in the strange 
eventful histories related by Charlotte Bronté and Lord Lytton, 
their calling is a mere accident, an expedient, and its prosaic 
details are studiously kept in the background. Not so in the 
unromantic romance of Signor de Amicis. Village schoolhouses 
are described with the minuteness of an inspector’s report; 
insignificant conversations are given with the precision of an 
affidavit ; individual characters are put on the canvas with the 
fullness of delineation usually reserved for heroes and villains, only 
that they may disappear in a few pages and be seen no more. It 
is obvious that a book written in this fashion ought to be dull and 
wearisome, but, curiously enough, The Romance of a Schoolmaster 
is neither one nor the other. Its author isa realist; but, unlike 
many realists, he impresses us with a sense of reality. The book 
has not the kind of interest which belongs to ordinary fiction, but 
it has that other kind which belongs to successful biography. It 
isa really vivid picture of a typical commonplace life, and, though 
not everybody’s book, it will find an appreciative audience. 


Time and the Woman. By Richard Pryce. 2 vols. (Methuen 
and Co.)—Mr. Richard Pryce has written a rather clever and ex- 
ceedingly provoking story. It deals with the misfortunes of a very 
unsophisticated young lady whose ugly baptismal name is Arabe'la, 
but who is generally known as Araby,—a pretty but rather geo- 
graphieal diminutive. Mrs. Ruthven, her mother, is by no means 
unsophisticated, and on the question of the girl’s matrimonial 
settlement in life the older and the younger woman have very 
different views. So far, the situation is ordinary enough, none 
more so, though one would hope that the dog-in-the-manger 
motive which actuated Mrs. Ruthven in separating Araby from 
Gerald Ventnor, is not usual among mothers. At this point, how- 
ever, Mr. Pryce’s originality asserts itself. In the ordinary novel, 
some kind of happy accident always comes to the aid of the 
weaker combatant in this kind of campaign, and we know that 
however roughly the stream of true love may run for a time, it is 
sure to achieve smoothness at last. Mr. Pryce will have nothing 
to say to this pleasant fiction. Mrs. Ruthven’s cleverness makes 
it natural that she should be the victor, and the victor she 
accordingly is,—a handling of the narrative-theme that is doubt- 
less true to life, but is nevertheless unsatisfactory and depressing. 
The hankering after what is called “veracity” in imaginative 
art is rapidly becoming a nuisance, because the special veracities 
aimed at are nearly always disagreeable; and though the old- 








fashioned idea that the object cf a novel is to give pleasure, has 
been much discredited by the superior people, it will not soon lose 
its hold upon the world at large, As in this matter we side with 
the Philistine majority, we fail to see what there is in the story of 
Time and the Woman which made Mr. Pryce think it worth telling. 

The Book of Record of Kirkby-Kendal. Edited by Richard S. 
Ferguson. (T. Wilson, Kendal.)—This is an interesting publica- 
tion. Itis the Register of the borough of Kendal—or Kirkby-in- 
Kendale as its proper name is—from the year 1575, when it became 
a borough, to 1685. The charter of incorporation was obtained by 
a general subscription throughout the borough. The total 
number of subscribers was 859, showing a population of about 
2,000, and the amount raised £133 8s., the largest subscription 
being 403s.=about £4 of our money. A good many subscribed 
“nil,” while against a good many no sum is entered. To judge 
from the subsequent ordinances affecting the various companies 
and trades, of whom the shearmen or cloth-workers, the chapmen, 
and tailors were the most important, the main object of getting a 
charter was to “ protect” trade and keep out the competition of 
“ foreigners,” meaning thereby any one not born in the town orof 
parents “free” of the town, who could not pay a substantial fee 
for admission. The inhabitants were very much governed when 
they got their Alderman and 12 Burgesses and 24 Assistants. 
Some of the earliest orders are directed at the excessive expense 
of “ Bride-ales” or weddings, and churchings. Not more than 80 
people, that is “20 messes of folks,’ 10 for bride, 10 for bride- 
groom, are to be invited to the wedding dinner, nor any “ drink- 
ings” at weddings without license. As many “country folk,” 
however, might be asked as the parties liked. At a ‘‘ kirkinge,” 
or “upsitting dinner,’ not more than “12 wyffes” were to be 
invited. At a“bidden dinner or drinking” not more than 12, 
“3 messes of folks,” were to be asked except at “ such like dinners, 
suppers, feasts, or drinkings as have been commonly used at or 
upon shootings in long bows, or meetings of men of occupations 
[i.e., trades] about orders for their several pageants of Corpus 
Christi play or the Alderman’s election.” The sumptuary laws 
were not effective, as they had to be repealed in 1614. It is inter- 
esting to find the old chauntry grammar-school, kept by a chauntry 
priest, continued as the free-school, and a general subscription got 
up to increase its endowment. The book is well edited, as we 
might expect from Chancellor Ferguson, except the Latin charters, 
in which there are innumerable b!unders. On a single page we 
counted five mistakes. Mr. Ferguson did not revise these himself ; 
but it is a pity he did not. 

The London and Middlesex Note-book. Edited by W. P. W. 
Phillimore. (Elliot Ssock.)—This is a collection of antiquarian 
odds-and-ends on the history of Lon’o1 and its suburbs. Perhaps 
the most interesting is the short sketch of the Rolls house 
and chapel, originally a refuge for converted Jews, then the house, 
Court, and RecorJ-office «f the Master of the Rolls, now only a 
Record-office. Next come the short Lives of the Lord Mayors and 
Sheriffs in the first eighteen years of James I. The most remark- 
able thing about them is the very large proportion who were not 
Londoners, and who founded grammar-schools in their native 
towns. As founders of schools and patrons of education, they 
stepped into the position of the Bishops and other successful 
Churchmen of pre-Reformation times, and repaired the ravages of 
the Reformers. 

Eton of Old, and Eighty Years Since. By an “ Old Colleger.” 
(Griffith and Farran.)—The “Old Colleger” has indeed a green 
old age, if, having entered Eton in 1811, he can write in this 
vigorous fashion about the men and boys of old. The distance of 
time is indeed so astonishing that it is impossible to avoid the 
speculation whether this is not a literary tour de force. Weare 
bound to say that, if it is, it has been achieved with very great 
success. Everything has the greatest air of veracity. We only 
wish that the “Modern” who has added a few pages about the 
developments of later days, had thought fit to say a word about 
the personality of his coadjutor; it might have been said without 
the least interference with the anonymity which the writer wishes 
to preserve. The “ Old Colleger” is, itis needless to say, a thorough 
believer in his school. He will not say “Floreat Etona.” He 
scorns the potential or optative, and will not be content with 
anything but the positive “‘ Florebit.” This confidence certainly 
finds some foundation in the story that he has to tellus. If Eton 
flourished under the circumstances which he relates, and if she 
survived, substantially uninjured, the abuses which he describes, 
nothing can harm her. It is the same kind of argument which 
impresses one after reading about the English Church, as it was in 
the last century, before the Revival. The first thing described is 
“Montem,” itself an institution which has a very surprising look 
to this generation. The food, the teaching—there were eight 
masters to five hundred boys—the discipline, or want of discipline, 
the chapel services,—in fact, everythiog that we read about, raises 
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our wonder. The “Old Colleger” is not a “laudator temporis 
acti se puero.” He speaks his mind plainly about what he saw 
and endured, and a very curious record his memories make. 
The novelty of the book is the unusual view that it takes of 
Keate, who is not painted as the “‘ plagosus Orbilius” represented 
in most Eton sketches. 


The Fate of Fred Lavers. By A. Morrison. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)—The Fate of Fred Lavers is the disjointed autobiography of 
a man who seems to have lived, and rushed about the world, 
very much at random; to have had a“ double” curiously like 
him ; and to have fallen in with a mesmerist and sundry fortune- 
tellers, whose powers in their respective ways may fairly be 
termed supernatural. None of the personages in the book are 
calculated to excite either sympathy or liking; and when the 
autobiographer takes leave of his readers by saying that he 
leads a vagabond life, “keeping the secret of his life to him- 
self,” one does not quite know why he did not continue to pre- 
serve that rule of secrecy, instead of departing from it by com- 
mitting tbe secret to print. 


The Land Smeller. By E. Downey. (Ward and Downey.)— 
The volume entitled The Land Smeller contains a dozen “ yarns” 
that just suit this name, and are capitally adapted to vary the 
monotony of sea life, and the constant gazing at water and sky 
which usually constitutes the chief occupation of passengers on 
ocean-steamers. Some of the tales are humorous and some tragic, 
but all are brisk and extremely slight. There is little to choose 
between them as to merit, as they are very fairly even in that 
way; but “Greek Joins Greek,” “ Billy Callaghan’s Conscience,” 
and “The Mate’s Pipe,” are three to which we are, on the whole, 
inclined to give the preference. 


Statesman’s Year-Book. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. (Macmillan.) 
—This manual, now in its thirtieth year of publication, shows 
increased usefulness and adaptation to the needs of those who use 
it as a book of reference. We observe that the increase of savings- 
bank capital during the years 1887-91 was in Ireland at the rate of 
16 per cent.,in England at the rate of 12 percent. We have never 
seen any explanation of this that harmonises with the loud com- 
plaints as to Irish poverty.——We have also received The Oficial 
Year-Book of the Church of England, 1893. (S.P.C.K.)—In the 
nineteen years, 1873-1891, more than twenty millions have been 
spent on church building, restoration, &c.; in the thirty-five 
years before (but including 1878-1874), the sum was more than 
twenty-five millions. The expenditure is very large, and has 
greatly increased. In the first period the annual average was, in 
round numbers, £700,000 ; in the second, £1,080,000 ; while in 1891 
the sum was £1,468,135. This is not a mark cadentis ecclesiw#,.—— 
The Medical Annual, 1893. (John Wright and Co., Bristol.) The 
Directory of Contractors and Public Works Annual. Edited and 
compiled by William Biggar. (Effingham Wilson.)——Rochester 
Diocesan Directory. (We!ls Gardner, Darton, and Co.)——London 
University Guide and University Correspondence College Calendar. 
(W. B. Clive and Co.)——The Counting House. VolI. (Raithby, 
Lawrence, and Co.) 

John Heywood's Railway Map of England (Heywood, Man- 
chester) is commendably plain and legible, and contains the 
latest additions to the railway-system. It would be a useful 
improvement if the distance in miles (practically equivalent 
to the fares) could be given, at least for the principal towns, or 
s0 many as would not interfere with the essential characteristic 
of clearness. 


PorTry.—Quo Musa Tendis ? By J.K.Stephen. (Macmillan and 
Bowes, Cambridge.)—Mr. Stephen lived long enough to make his 
mark as a writer of vers de société. We venture to think that his 
name will be associated hereafter with Praed and Calverley, to 
speak only of those who have passed away. Our notice of this 
volume is so late, that we will not quote what, it is probable, our 
readers will be already familiar with. We will only say that 
“ Quo Musa Tendis ?” is no unworthy sequel to “ Lapsus Calami.” 
Perhaps the most touching piece in the volume is the palinode 
addressed to H. C. Raikes. If longer life had been granted, the 
wish of the last stanza might have been fulfilled :— 


“For this at least is wholly true; 

I should be more than satisfied 

To work as well and hard as you, 

To die in harness, as you died.” 
—tThe Professor, and other Poems. By the Author of “ Moods,” &e. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The author of this volume seeks 
to debate in verse various social and moral problems. A professor 
puts an early proof of an examination paper in the way of his 
son, and does not quite know whether he has done good or harm ; 
a wife asks why a man with a hereditary taint in his blood 
married her; another wife discusses a very delicate problem of 
morals, and so on. But he does not wield the instrument of 





melodious speech with sufficient force, and his style wants much 





— 
improvement. Such a word as “numskulledness” 


inadmissible. “ Solicism,” in the same poem, is, we presume 
misprint.—Voices from Australia. By Philip Dale and Cc a 
Haviland. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The volume is aise 
pointing. The verses, with but very few exceptions, might “nd 
been written anywhere, and they are not of a quality which 
would secure them a welcome, when the themes are of a familiar 
kind. What was really new and of a new world might be 
accepted in spite of defects of form.—dIn a Music-Hall, and 
other Poems. By John Davidson. (Ward and Downey.)—Mr. 
Davidson does not fail for want of attempting a variety of themes, 
He ranges from “ From a Music-Hall” to “John Baliol at Strath- 
cathro.” He does best, perhaps, in transcripts from common 
life. There is a certain force, for instance, in the « Music- 
Hall” portraits, but they want form. When the “Californian 
Comique,” for instance, wants to say that there is a certain 
attraction about him which makes an audience tolerate what they 
do not really like, he expresses it thus :— 


is quite 


** But the simple and the good, 
They would hiss me if they could, 
But I conquer all volition where I’m seen,”’ 


The third line here is as clumsy and awkward as it could be,—— 
Passion and Reflection. By W. Luther Longstaff. (Arnold B. 
Hampson.)—We have here fluent verse, with a touch of passion 
in it, too gorgeous in diction, for the ornament is thrown on 
somewhat recklessly, as in— 


* Pillars up-builded of million on million 
Diamonds set in a lurid vermillion,” 


but not without meaning.—Quatrains: Life’s Mystery, and other 
Poems. By W. Wilsey Martin. (Elkin Matthews.)—There is 
some thought in this volume, not always matched with adequate 
expression, but with a certain worth of its own. Perhaps the 
best specimen that we can give, by way of showing what Mr. 
Martin can do, is “ On Life’s Banquet Stairs” :— 


** We pass each other on Life’s banquet stairs ; 
New guests are mounting to the festal light, 
While we descend together to the Night, 

Close muffled ’gainst the outside wintry airs. 


They tread upon our shadows as they climb 
With quick strong steps to join the crowd and crush, 
We see, in sparkling eyes and speaking blush, 

How expectation gilds the coming time. 


Young forms go by us tossing rosy sprays 

In brave apparel, tints of flower and bird, 

Of blossom-patches by the summer stirr’d, 
With sheen of silk, and gems that scatter rays. 


Knew we such zest, true heart! when mounting up? 
Such haste to lift the chalice to our lips, 
To learn if pm sweeter is in sips, 

Or when, with manhood’s thirst, we drain the oup ? 


Shall we stand by and carp at these, and say— 
‘Go, giddy ones, and moth-like fire your wings— 
Pleasure is pain, and laughter sorrow brings,’ 

Shall we speak thus, who once were young as they ? 


Farewell! We’ve supp’d. Life’s wine was keen and bright; 
Old friends move by and gain the outer door; 
The wind blows buffets with a northern roar, 

And past the shadows gleams the distant light |” 


Of Periodical Volumes, we have received :—The Baptist’s Hand- 
book and Diary, 1893. (Veale, Chifferiel, and Co.) ——Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Soctety. New Series, Vol. VI. (Longmans.) 
Clergy Directory. (J.S. Phillips.) ——The Australian Handbook. 
(Gordon and Gotch.)——Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. Edited by Captain W. A. Gale, R.E. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)——Calendar of the University College of North 
Wales. (J. E. Cornish, Manchester.)——The School Calendar and 
Handbook of Examinations. With Preface by F. Storr. (Whittaker 
and Co.) The Year’s Art. Compiled by Marcus B. Huish. (J. 
S. Virtue and Co.) 


New Epitions AND Reprints.—The Confessions of St. Augustine 
books i.-x. (Griffith and Farran). A volume in the “ Ancient and 
Modern Library of Theological Literature.”——Select Revelations 
of St. Bridget. (Art and Book Company.)——Christ Mystical. By 
Bishop Hall. (Hodder and Stoughton.)——The Gospel of St. John. 
By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. (Macmillan.)——4A Catechism on the 
Church Catechism. By the Rev. John Thornton. (Elliot Stock.) 
——Legends and Lyrics, By Adelaide Anne Proctor. (Bell and 
Sons.)——Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. (John Dicks.) 
——Love-Songs of Robert Burns. Selected by Sir George Douglas. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)——Séelections from Walter Savage Landor, 
arranged and edited by Sidney Colvin (Macmillan), a “Golden 
Treasury ” volume.— Moods and Memories. By Madison Cawein. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 
Anne Ritchie. (Macmillan.).——La Lyre Francaise, Edited 
by Gustave Masson. (Same publishers.)——Dorothy Q, fc. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. (Gay and _ Bird.)——Lyrics 
from the Hills. By C. A. Fox. (Elliot Stock and Co.)—— 
Three Generations of Englishwomen. By Janet Ross. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) ——The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. Edited by 
Reuben Shapcott. (Same publisher.).——Dunbar, the King’s 
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Advocate. By Charles Waddie. (Waddie, Edinburgh.)——The 
Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani. By Harry B. Fuller. (J. R. Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.) ——The Nile: Notes for Travellers in Egypt. 
By E. A. Wallis Budge. (Cook and Sons.)——Romance of the 
Wool-Trade. By James Barwick. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—— 
Sea-Sickness : Voyaging for Health, and Health-Resorts. By Thomas 
Dutton, M.D. (H. Kimpton.)——In Educational Books, we have: 
—Quintilian, book x., edited by Professor Peterson (Clarendon 
Press), an abridgment of the volume reviewed in this journal 
some months ago; Macmillan’s Latin Course, Second Part, by 
A. M. Cook (Macmillan) ; Elementary Class-Book of Modern Geo- 
graphy, by William Hughes (Philip and Son).——In Fiction, 
we have :—Lorna Doone, by R. Blackmore (Sampson Low and 
Co.) ; Cynthia Wakeman’s Money, by Anna Katharine Green 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) ; Shandon Bells, by William Black (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.); What was It? by Greta Armear (D. 
Bryce, Glasgow); The Black Drop, by Hume Nisbet (A. P. 
Marsden) ; and Turf and Veldt, by Dalrymple J. Belgrave (same 


publisher). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
















—@—_—. 
Barrett (G. 8.), Religion in Daily Life, cr 8vo ..... hinsdbiewebiiantiante (E. Stock) 3/6 
Cairns (Principal), Christ the Central Evidence, 12m0................00-+- (RT.S.) 2/6 
Clarke (H. B ), Spavish Literature, cr 870 ......s0c0.ceee (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Cooper (Mrs.), Halstone Priory, cr 8vo .............. (R.T 1/6 


Destouffsky (E.), Crime and Punishment, cr Syo ... “OW. Scott) 3/6 


Raston (J. G.), First Book of Algebra, cr 8V0 ........s.csceseeeeesereees (Newman) 2/6 
Elliott (E.), Netta: a Novel, cr 8V0..........ccccececeeceecees ..(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Figgis (J. B.), The Heavenly Secret of Daily Life, 12mo..............++ (R.T.S.) 1/6 
From Hosp‘tal-Ward to Consulting-Room, cr SVO ......ccsssseecceseeeeseee (Lewis) 3/6 
Geldard (C.), Statics and Dynamics, cr 8vo......... eocece ....(Lopgmans) 5,0 
Gracey (H. K.), Rhyming Legends of Ind, cr 8yo . .(W. Thacker) 6,0 


Beall (W.), Pie: RUOMMeetty, LAI oo occ 5 icac.cesscsaceseteaccsdessteccsesesneseveses (R.T.8.) 2/0 
Hermetic Museum Restored, &c., 2 vols, 460 ..........ccseeceececeeneee seseeees (Elliot) 42/0 
How to Improve the Physique, by “ Medicus,” 12mo.. 
Howorth (H. H.). Glacial Nightmare, 2 vols. 8V0...........+.csseeceeeerees (3. Low) 30/0 
Hunt (Leigh), Life of, by E. Monkhouse, 12n10 ..... a 1/6 
Keene (C. H.), Euripides, Electra, 870 ..........cseseeeeee sseeeeeeee(Bell) 10/6 



























Lansdown (T.), Dance and Drill for Girls, 4t0..............cceecceeeeceeees (Newman) 2/0 
Law (C.), Pierce Moran, cr 8vo ........... quteiens .. (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Lefevre (G. S.), Agrarian Tenures, 8vo ........ ida suetieibasuates «(Cassell & Co.) 10/6 
Legouve (M. E.), Sixty Years of Recollections, 2 vols. 8vo......... (Remington) 18/0 
Lias (J. J.), Principles of Biblical Criticism, cr 8vo ...(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 3/6 
Massee (G.), British Fungus-Flora, Vol. 1I., cr 8vo ......... sdunisndédanicea (Bell) 7/6 
Mogeridge (E. H.), Among the French Folk, 12m0 ...... ..cce.eecceceeeee (B.T.S.) 1/6 
Momcrie (A. W.), Religion of the Future, cr 8vo ......... (Blackwood) 3/6 
Montaigne’s Essays, the Second Book, by J. Florio, 8v0..........c0.00e0eee (Natt) 15/0 
Moule (H. C. G.), Jesus and the Resurrection, 18mo.................000006 (Seeley) 2/6 
Nicolson (4.), Verses, 12mo....... Sica divathiases (Douglas) 5/0 
Priestly (C. R.), Rowanlea, Cr 810......sssssssssesesreessereeseeseesee( Digby & Long) 3/6 
Read (O.), Emmett Bonlove, cr 8V0.........cc0.cecccccessececeeessecesceceee sameee S. Low) 6/0 
Rees (J. H.), Beauty and the Witch, cr 8vo. «(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Roberts (E.), Owen Rees, cr 8V0 ..........00-cseeeeeeeeene iia dinittivcmniaset (E. Stock) 5/0 
Ryley (C. B.), Barnabas; or, the Great Renunciation, 12mo............(R-T.S.) 1/6 
Savage (R. H.), Masked Venus, cr 8vo..... aciens (Routledge) 2/0 
Silke (L. O.), Tried in the Fire, Cr 8v0  ......cccccocccccccscsscoccccccccesescesses (R.T.%.) 2/0 
Stevenson (F. 8.), Historic Personality, cr 8 (Macmillan) 4/6 
Tyler (S.), Lonely Lassie, or 8vo ..... eckdives asdloddan .(R.T.8.) 2/3 
Visions of Van Rumple; or, the Chanting Parts of Speech (Newman) 2/0 
Waldo (F.), Modern Meteorology, cr 8V0 ..........60..ceeeceeees (W. Scott) 3/6 


...(Skeffington) 6/0 
. Mathews) 7,6 
.(E. Mathews) 5/0 
(Macmillan) 2/0 
(Longmans) 7,6 


Warren (4.), Graybridge Hall, cr 8vo ......... 
Warren (J. L.), Poems, Dramatic, &c., cr 8vo 
W:tzon (W.), Excarsions in Criticism, cr 8vo. 
Week (W.), Kxercises in Euclid, 18mo............ 
Whiskaw (F. J.), Out of Doors in Tsarland, cr 8vo 











‘ 

‘LIBERTY” JAPANESE LEATHER - PAPERS. 
ESSRS. LIBERTY and CO. have now on view an important shipment of 
JAPANESE LEATHER-PAPERS, embracing a very full 
selection of Classical, Mediwval, and Eastern Designs (Exclusive and Registered). 
The collection includes unique conventional examples of Bold Re'ief and soft rich 
colourings, adapted for High-class Mural Decoration, and particularly for Friezes 
and Panels; and a range of Floral and Diaper Lacquered and Coloured Designs, 
™m both low and medium relief. Messrs. LIBERTY’S LEATHER-PAPERS 

are DURABLE, INEXPENSIVE, and UNCOMMON. 

EW PATTERN BOOKS POST FREE. 

LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


, 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week, 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Oeylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congou, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s, 10d., which is 
much liked, Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb, canisters. Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery, 





THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “Our 
Eyes” (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of 
charge, at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forme of defective 
vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 iy, excepting on Saturdays. An appoint. 
ment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a ce. 








MH OT These Baths were founded in the First Centu: 
by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
S PR ] N G Ss most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
Oo - 8 AT fal the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
® Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, | COMPLETE IN EUROPE, 
Temperature, 117° t» 120°, Address the ManaGeEr for all information. 
“ 9 
VINOLIA SOAP 
IS NEUTRAL, AND SETS FREE LESS ALKALI 





IN HYDROLYSIS THAN ANY OTHER SOAP. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 6 Threadneedle Street, London, EC, FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891 ... £373,700,000. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING,” 

—The Lancet. 
Illustra’ed Price List ef full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 
Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


_* 


SUMMER TERM WILL COMMENCE, 
FRIDAY, MAY 5ru, 


AN EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(available from September next) 
WILL BE HELD IN JULY. 














Xe © 8 § CC H O 0 BL, 





Particulars can be obtained now from the HEAD-MASTER, 


HE GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET, 

BOND STREET, W.—The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 

SCULPTURE, by livivg British and Foreign Artists; NOW OPEN to the 
Public.—Admission ls. 10 to 6, 


XETER SCHOOL—HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

'{ An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School for Several Entrance 

Scholarships, on APRIL 13th and 14th.—For particulars of these, and of the 
numerous leaving Exhibitions, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


—_— LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
YORK STREET CHAMBERS, 
BRYANSTON SQUARE, 
Sets of Rooms from £2 to £5 per month. 
General Dining-Room. 


Brrzam COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL OCADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd. About Twenty Scholarships on April 6th, 
7th, and 8th ; names to be sent in befure March 28th, 























ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SUHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one «f £20. Candi-ates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board 
and tuition), £53 per annum.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Kev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Five Scholarships 

at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve months. TWO 

EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually. EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR 
SHIPS, APRIL 4th.—Apply, Kev. T. FIELD, Heid-Mas‘er. 
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Row AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Ro: Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Conrse of Study is arranged to fit an 

je gg for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 

ill be admitted in September, 1893. For Competition the Secretary of State 

will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian ublic Works Department, and 

Two in the Indian Saioneh Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE- 
TARY, at the College, 


prac SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


| Fase CING COLLE oh TERM will BEGIN 
Rev. H. W. MKENZIE, MA, Hend-Master. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Sear, or to the Secretary. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 12th. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE.—Tbere will be an EXAMINA- 
i TION on APRIL 19th for EXHIBITIONS, reducing the school dues to 
£25 14s. a year. Candidates must be under 15 years of age.—For further ipfor- 
mation arply tothe HEAD-MASTER, or to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, 
Staffordshire. 




















ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A SECOND MISIRESS will be required in this school in SEPTEMBER 
NEXT; good Latin and Greek essential. Salary £180 per annum. 

Cand dates are requested to send in their applications and a copy of their 
testimonials to the Head-Mistre-s, on or before April 13th next. 

Furtber particulars may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 
King Kdward’s Schoo], New Street, Birmingham, 

Bu mingham, March 20th, 1893. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER sTREET, W. 
EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 20th. 


SPECIAL COURSES of LE TURES cn Ethics, French Literature, and 
German Literature from Frederic t'ie Great to the Death of Schiller, 


The ART SCHOOL OPENS on THURSDAY, April 13th. 
For particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Se retary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The TRAINING DEPARTMENT OPENS on THURSDAY, April 20th. Eleven 
Lectures on ‘‘ Special Methods of Teaching Subjects of the ordinary School Carri- 
culum,”’ will be given on Saturday Mornings by Professors of Bedford College. 


Lectures on TEACHING ARITHMETIC will also be given by Percy J. 
Harpine, M.A., on Saturday Mornings. Reduced fees to Teachers. 


For particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 














WOMEN), 








EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Supcrintendent, 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST. CLASS SCHOOL 

for Twenty-five Girls. NEXT TERM, MAY 3d. S-aand mountain air, 

= the best teaching. Principal: Miss BARLOW, Cved Pellss References 
exchanged, 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Meckay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Uufferin Jubilee Scholar<hip, 
value £25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 
30 Handel “treet, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING,—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference parmitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire,— 
The SUMMER TERM will begin on TUESDAY, May 2nd. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 

£30 for three years, and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be competed 

for on MAY 9th; open to boys under 15.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


























HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 3lst, and JUNE 
Ist. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 
wi!) be awarded. Chief subjects, Claesics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Che!tenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
4 1893.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 
JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 











ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Tre HRAD-MASTERSHIP of the ROCHESTER CATHED 
SCHOOL will shortly be vacant by the resignation of the seaman 
The School is regulated by ascheme of the Charity Comm’‘s:ion2ars 
The School buildings were then enlarged, and a residenca provided for th 
Head-Master, with room for 25 boarders, The Head-Ma;ter’s emoluments ill 
arene of = Se = paws = capitation fee of not less than Pn 
year for eac y attending the ool. He is also allowed b 
take boarders, subject to certain conditions, ee he 
Tie HEAD-MASTER must be a member of the Church of 
Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom. It is not Foon mer Toor he 
should be in Holy Orders; but cet. ris paribus, a Clergyman will be preferred , 
He will be required to reopen the School after the sum i in| 
beginning of September. mer holidays, in the 
Applications are to be sent, on or before May 1:t next, acco: i 
more than six testimoniais of recent date, to rf A. ARNOLD, Esq. Onepet 
Clerk, Rochester, of whom further particulars may be obtained, e : 
The Precincts, Rochester, March 30th, 1893. 


ike for GIRLS attending the HASTINGS and ST 

LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. Good house on the hill, c’ose to the 
College; South aspect. Address—Miss ALLBUTT, Tummerleigh, Cumberland 
Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


GRAYMM\R 
aster, 


made in 1877, 








DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best Universi y or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained (free of charge) by ding a stat t of requirements to R, J 
BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. “2 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr, Gt. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.O. 











This day, at all Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


? es HALL: a Romance. By ADELE WARREN. 


SxErFINGTON and Son, Piccadilly, London, 








CONVERSION OF THE 
GYPTIAN STATE DOMAIN MORTGAGE BONDS, 


Tn accordance with Decrees of his Highness the Khedive of Egypt, dated June 
6th, 1890, and March 18th, 1893, mace with the ccnsent of the Powers and 
authorising the Conversion of the Egyptian State Domain Mortgage Bonds, 
the rate on the said Bonds wil], in conformity with the Decree of Merch 25th, 
1893, be reduced from 5 per cent. per annum to 4} per cent. per annum from 
June Ist, 1893. 

Holders of Bonds who do not accept the Conversion must give not’ce at the 
latest by April 10th next, that they wish to receive reimbursement of their 
Bonds at par. 

Demands for reimbursement, accompanied by the Bonds furnished with all 
Coupons not yet due, must be seut to Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons in 
Loudon; to Messrs. de Rothschild Brothers in Paris; or to the Administration 
of the State Domains in Cairo. 

Bonds thus deposited will be reimbursed on June Ist next at par, with accrned 
Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annuum, 

Holders of Bonds who have not by the above-mentioned date, viz. :—April 10th 
next, given notice that they require reimburs« ment of their Bonds, will, in accor- 
dance with Article 13 of the Decree of June 6th, 1890, be d d to have ted 
the Conversion. 

Copies of the Decrees of March 18th, 1893, and March 25th, 1893, can be 
obtained on application. 


New Court, March 27th, 1893, 


| ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 











1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... £16,000,000, 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings. Grounds, Five Acres, with 
Eight Lawn tennis Courts; 250 rooms—KASLEK TARIFF of MANAGER. 











NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “SpecTaTor” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 









——_—»@——_ 
OuTsipE Pace, TWELVE GuINEAS, ‘ 
£2 8. d. 2s. d. 
P; 1010 0| Narrow Column 310 0 
Helt-Page seabpsanesbadeeee secssceee «8 5S O| Half-Column...... 115 0 
Quarter-Page ....cccceeeeee 212 6] Quarter-Column ...... 017 6 
ComPaNnIEs, 
Outside Page .....cccccccessseeee £14 14 0 | Inside Page .......c0cccrcsserserser £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 
—>————_ 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
of the United ea 4 


Including post to any part year 
Ki 5. _ es ee a 41 8 6.....014 8...0 7 8 


ingdom ... 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 


110 6..4..015 3.00 7 8 
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QOCIETY of AUTHORS. 


This Society is established for the maintenance and 
defence of Literary Property. It aivises membe:s on 
their agreements, provides its members with a legal 
opinion for nothing, and invertizates all cases and 
questions and disputes connected with the Law of 
Copyright and Literary Property. Th- present num- 
ter of members is 950.—By order, 

4 Portugal Street,  G. HERBERT THRING, 

Lincoln's Inn, W.O. Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1873, 





GOLD MEDAL 


THROAT AND CCUGH 
Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice, For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
able confections becomes actively Li. > Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s. lid.; labelled 
“JAMES EPPS and CO., H pathic Chemist 
London.” 


BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 











“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 
USE 


F R Y’S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Oamrnow, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 








HE AUTHORS’ CLUB. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
Directors— 
Mr. OSWALD CRAWFORD, O.M.G. (Chairm1n), 
Mr. WALTER BESANT, 
The Right Hon. the Lord MONKSWELL, 
Mr. H. R. TEDDER. 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé. Mr. Norman Maccoll, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.1.E.|Prof. J. M. D. M: iklejobn 
C.S.1. |The Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Mr. A. W. a’Beckett, | Morier, G.C.B., G.0.M G. 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. Lewis Morris. 
Sir Henry Bergne,/Mr. James Payn, 
K.C.M.G, Mr. Barry Pain. 
Mr.Geo, Boughton, A.R.A./The Right Hon. the Earl 
Mr. Oscar Browning. of Pembroke and Mont- 
Mr. P. W. Claydon. gomery. 
Mr. W. Morris Colles, Sir F. Pollock, Bart. 
Mr. Rennell Rodd. 


Mr, A. Conan Doyle. 
Mr. adward deMr. Clement Shorter, 
Fonblanquc. The Rev. Prof. Skeat, 
Mr. R. Garnett, LL.D. (Mr. Donglas Sladen, 
Mr, Sidney Grundy. Mr. C, V. Stanfor’. 
Mr. H. Rider Haggard. (Mr. W. L. Thomas, 
Mr, Moy Thomas. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
Mr. Jerome K Jerome. |Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree. 
Mr. H. A. Jones. The Right Hon, Sir H. 
Mr. Heath Joyce. Drammond Wolff,G.C.B. 
Mr. Henry Labouchere. |Mr. Edmund Yates. 
Mr. Sidney Lee, 
The CLUB was OPENED to MEMBERS on 
WEDNESDayY., the 22nd inst., at its Permanent 
Premises, No.3 WHITEHALL COURT, S W.—All 
——- may be had from G. HERBERT THRING, 
¢q., Sec: etary. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
motations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Roya Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 8! id. 
London, W.O. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Dane@erovus Curst COMPLAINTS.— 
The enumera’ion of th se diseases is scarcely 
necessary, as, unfortunately, most Englishmen know 
them totheir cost. Cough, common colds, influenza, 
bronchitis, astbma, pleurisy, inflummation of the 
lungs, and even consumption in its early stages, are 
best treated by rubbing Holloway’s Vintment upon 
the chest and upon the back between the shoulders, 
It penetrates internally, checks the cold shiverings, 
relieves the overgorged lungs, gradually removes the 
oppress‘on from the chest, and restores the ob- 
structed respiration, hitherto so distressingly dis- 
agreeable and highly dangerous, In treating this 
class of diseases, Holloway’s Pills should always be 
taken while using his Ointment; they purify the 
blood, promote perspiration, and alliy dangerous 
irritations. 

















UTUAL 


CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 


1829, 





Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





PaTRoNs 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHUP of YURK. 


PresipENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vick-PrFsipENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Derurr-Cuairman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


DOUGL 
Pursic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Erq., M.A., M.D. 


AS. 
AcTuaRY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


SrcreTarr—G. H. HODGSON, Ksq., M.A 





OPEN TO THE OLERGY AND THEIR LAY BELATIVES. 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the MuTUAL PRINCIPLE, offers the ABSOLUTE SEcuRITY of 
AN ACCUMULATED FunpD of £3,659,325, anD aN ANNUAL INCOME OF £390,656. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FeaTURES :— : 
1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTs being employed or Com- 
i duction of busi 


Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 





mission paid for the intr 


3.—The Kate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 


ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517.000, mukiny the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 
5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS BM- 


PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE 


INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Participating life 


assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 


according to the H™ Table, 


6,.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Boxvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE ayp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arz GRANTED aT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Socie’y’s Office. 


G. H. HODGSON, Secretary. 





For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


DATURA 


TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 68., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


28. 6d., 5s., and 108, Of Chemists everywhere. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Musses. Damrenn and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Can sone APRIL. 2s. 6d, 
: ME-RULE BILL AND THE A e 

Right Hon. Lord Ashbourne. napplliendnane 
ay OF THE NationaL Income. By W. H. Mal- 


ock, 
Tue Rapicat Rusu. By T. E. Kebbel. 
pM cach ll = ARQUIS, 7 hte Herries Pollock. 
AND THE Lonpon 
7 By ©. A. — MP. ieniisainen 

NGLAND IN RELATION TO MOHAMED. 

Rafiiddin Ahmad, ” pny Ep 
Seven anp Turee. By Arthur Gaye. 
REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY: A SCHEME, By 

Cecil Battine. 

AT THE Ener or Iraty. By Signora Linda Villari. 

THE ATTACK ON THE CHURCH. 

THe WarchMakER's Wirx By Frank RB. Stocktor. 

Aone THE Booxs. CORRESPONDENCE. 

oe eee : W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 
ace, 





Monthly, price 3d. ; or post-free, 33d. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 
Edited by BE. 8S. BEESLY. 
Tue NUMBER ror APRIL contains :— 
Tue Locat Veto on Drink. 
By Frederic Harrison, 
HeattH: Puyrsicat, Mentat, Moran, 
By Dr. J. H. Bridges. 
Comte as aN AUTHORITY. 
By the Editor, 


Reeves and Turner, 196 Strand, 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





of 





Pe ene 21,500,000 
PO I ara ncecsicctncatcasenesinsa + 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sen’ 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS SINCE 1819 PaID, FoR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


£3,200,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Ww. Dz HASSY, } Seca, 


A. VIAN, 
(25sames LIFE 


FIRK 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—GeorGeE Laxr, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun J. HamILton, Esq. 

Henry Bonham- Carter, Hon. Ev lyn Hubbard. 
Esq. John Hauter, Esq. 

Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. Beaumvunt W. Lubbock, 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Esq. 

Granville F. K. Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 
Kaq. HenryJobn Norman, Esq, 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 


David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, ksq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Sub-Manager, Home Fire Dop’tm’t—R. G CocHRaNneE, 
Share Capital at present paid ap 
and invested os ove on 
Total Funds, upwards of ... 
Total Annual income, over .«- 928,000 

N.Bb.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Uffice, or with the 
Agents, on or before April 8th. 

The terms and conditions of | ire Insuranc’s in the 
** Guardian ” are as liberal as those cffered by other 
First-class Insurance Ottices. 

Applications for Agencies invite. 

H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
Ww. Cc. Lp ere eh Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


Bi®K BECK BANK. 








and 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and So'd. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full partica- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO0.’S LIST. 


Just ready.—A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK on RUSSIA. 


’ 
‘““WITH RUSSIAN PILGRIMS.’ 
Being an Account of a Sojourn in the White Sea Monastery, and a Journey by 
the O'd Trade Route from the Arctic Sea to Moscow. By ALEXANDER A. Boppy, 
F.R.G.S., Member of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, and 
Autbor of “To Kairwan the Holy.” 
To which is added an Appendix by the Venerable ARCHIMANDRITE MELETII, 
giving a History of tbe Monastery of the Solovétsk. Maps and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 
** The unusual route taken by Mr. Body gives his work an uncommon interest 
for readers of books of travel.””—Scotsman. 
“ Decidedly good reading, has much freshness of interest.”"—Saturday Review. 


GREAT CHARACTERS of FICTION. 


Edited by M. EK. Townsenp. Containing Contributions by CHARLOTTE M,. 
Yoneer, Mrs. JEROME MERciER, Esmé Stuart, M. E. TOWNSEND, CHRISTABEL 
Coteriper, Mrs. Fieip (Aathor of “ Kthne’’), and others. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3:. 6d, 


“* The general idea of the series is excellent.’"—GUARDIAN, 
** The scheme excites our interest."—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Edited by P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. each. 


1. GERMANY. 
By 8. Barina-Goutp, Author of * Mehalah,” “Germany, Past and 
Present,” &. With Maps 
“Mr. Baring-Gould’s cortribution is excellent......0ne of the best accounts in 
English of the German Reformation, its real meaning and real effects, that we 
have ever come across.’"’"—Guardian. 
** It is at once solid and graphic, accurate and picturesque,.”’"—Scot’s Magazine, 


2. SPAIN. 
By Frepericx Meyrick, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Editor of the 
Foreign Church Chronicle, With Map. 
“It is a really valuable work.”—Manchester Examiner. 
* Exceedingly interesting.’’"—Church Bells, 


3. IRELAND. 
By Tuomas O.pey, M.A., Vicar of Ballyclough. With Maps, 

** Io dealing with the early ecclesiastical history of Ireland, he has studied the 
original authorities himself, and thrown much valuable light on many points 
hitherto obscure in themselves,”—Times, 

**Seldom has the student of Irish history the good fortune to encounter 
work so learned and so simple, so instructive and so entertaining as this brilliant 
epitome of the history of the early Irish Church,”’—Athenzum, 


4, The NETHERLANDS. 
By P. H. DitcurtsLp, M.A, Rector of Barkbam, Wokingham. With 
Map. | Just ready. 
5. SCOTLAND. 
By H. M. Lucxock, D.D., Tean of Lichfield. With Maps. 

**A lucid and temperate survey of Scottish ecclesiastical history.’—Times. 

“* His pages are packed with facts from which you are at liberty to draw your 
conclusions, and which he never garbles or distorts, with a view to bolstering up 
his own. He displays a really surprising comprehension of affairs peculiarly 
Scottish.”’—National Observer, 


BEHOLD the MAN! Wherein is set forth 


the Human Nature of our Divine Lord as the Instrument of our Salvation. 
By the Rev. Joun WakerorD, Diocesan Missioner of Chiches.er With 
Introduction by the R'ght Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chichester, Fceap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


London: 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; 
Westminster: 44 Victoria Street, 8.W. 


“MODERN SCIENCE.’ 


Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


The New Volume of the above Series, entitled “LAWS and 
PROPERTIES of MATTER,” by R. T. GLAZEBROOK, 
M.A,, F.R.S., isnow ready, and may be had at all book- 
sellers’, crown 8vo, price 28. 6d. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING OROSS ROAD, 





In the press, and will be shortly published, 4to. 


PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN 
RURAL DISTRICTS. 
Argument and Plan.. 
By HENRY C. STEPHENS, M.P. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








ee 


REVIEW. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY 


APRIL. 


Verpi's Farstarr. By Professor Villiers Stanford. 

Poxitics aND Progress In Siam. By the Hon. George Curzon, M.P, 

Some Purays or THE Day. By A. B. Walkley. 

THE SUPERANNUATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, 
Bart, M.P. 

Are AcqurreD CuaRacTERS INHERITED?—I. By Alfred Russe!l Wallace, 

Tue Poems or Lovuis—E CHANDLER MOULTON. By Coulson Kernahan, 

Socrat REMEDIES OF THE Labour Party. By W. H. Mallock. 

Tue Inpian CiviL SFRVICE AND THE UNIVERSITIES. By F. J. Lys, 

Poor ABEL! By Ouida. 

Tue New PatronaGe Birt. By the Rev. Canon Jenkins, 

ScENERY AND THE IMAGINATION. By Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S, 

THE FINANCIAL CLAUSES OF THE HOME-RULE BILL. By a Liberal Unionist, 





By Sir Richard Temple, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





NOTICE.—Enlarged without Increase in Price, 


ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


EIGHT SHILLINGS A YEAR, POST-FREE. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1893. 

The QUEEN’S BUCKHOUNDS. LORD RIBBLESDALE. 
COSTERS and MUSIC-HALLS. Atsert CHEVALIER. 
THREE GARDENS. Lorp Hovaeuron. 
The LAY of EARL HAROLD. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
The LIKENESS of CHRIST. Wryke Baytiss. 
The EDINBURGH LITERARY FORGERIES. 
HOW to GET to CHICAGO. B. W. Ginssura. 
LADY KILPATRICK. ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
HOW TOMKINS ENJOYED IT. Author of “'T Leaves.” 
SPRING in APRIL. Mrs. T. H. Huxury. 
TYPES of NEWSPAPER READERS. T. W. Cou.pery. 
BIRD LIFE in SPRING. By Rev. J. B. CHanp.er. 
REVIEWS and REMINDERS. “<Q.” 

NEARLY ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 








THE 
NEWBERRY HOUSE MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL 
Contains an Exhaustive Article on 
THE SUSPENSORY 
By the Rev. 


BILL, 

HENRY HAYMAN, 
Other Articles are :— 

Tue Easter SEPULCHRE. By Henry F.| THE ReviseD AMERICAN Book OF Cox- 


D.D. 


Feasey. MON Prayer. By Rev. E. Burbidge. 

Tue Laity 1x Councins, By Charles | Hymn For Hoty Communion. By the 
Skinner. | Countess of Cavan. 

LEAVES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE . 
City Guitps, Illustrated. By Charles ‘a Pampas. By Bevil R. 
Welch, F.S.A. 3 

Forms oF PRAYER IN THE CuurcH or | THE Wise Goose, Illustrated. By 
EnGtanp.—IV. With Fac-simile. By | Edith Carrington. 


Rev. Charles J, Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
THe SLOWLY-GRINDING MILLS, Chaps. 
38-41. By Mrs, Lin:wus Banks, 
A Layman’s RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
CuurcH MovEMENT OF 1833. Illus- 
trated. By “G. W.” 


UNDER THE BIBLE AND Sun. 
BIBLICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 
Cuurce NOTES AND QUERIES, 
REVIEWS, 

NEWBERY HoME. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO., 
NEWBERY HOUSE, 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—Messrs. H. SOTHERAN and 
CO., Booksellers and Export Agents, beg to announce 
that, owing to the Rebuilding of No. 136 Strand, they 
have just Removed to New Premises four doors further 
East, at No. 140 Strand (opposite Catherine Street), 
where all branches of their business will be carried 
on as usual.—Libraries purchased and valaed. 

140 Strand, W.C.; West-End House, 37 Piccadilly, W.; London. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on eye to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesars. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W,, 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 930. APRIL, 1€93. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS, 

A VISITOR AND HIS OPINIONS: A STORY OF THE 
SEEN AND UNSEEN. 

Tue COUNCILS OF A NATION. 

Paris THEATRES FROM 1750 TO 1790, 

SuMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE,—No. 
IV.—Ovr or THE Dark. 

Sr. Vincent. By J. R. Mozley. 

A Dream or Our Birtu. By Arthur L, Salmon, 
With THE WoopianpErs, By “A Son of the 
Marshes.” 
EARLSCOURT : 

Chaps. 14-16, 
Sport IN NoRWAY AT THE PRESENT Dar, 
New Books. 

M. Taine: A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE, 

C. Bodley. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE COUNTRY, 


A Novet or Provinciat LiFe, 


By J. E. 


Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


VICTORIA, 
QUEEN AND EMPRESS. 


By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, 

“This biography is pleasant reading, and, being 
well printed, handsomely bound, and illustrated with 
two admirable portraits, it will doubtless find a 
ready sale.’’—Daily Graphic. 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


Illustrated by 122 hitherto Unpub’ished Letters 
addrezsed by him to different Members of his Family. 
Edited by his Nephew, 

Baron LUDWIG von EMBDEN. 
Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
8vo, with Portraits, 12s. 6d. 

‘*There is no end to the contrasts which Heine's 
life and character present. Mr. Leland’s translation 
of this interesting work is skilful and exact, and hiz 

tati are often instructive.”—Times, 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTeNTS FoR APRIL. 

Tur Pope AND THE BIBLE, By the Author of “The 
Policy of the Pope.” 
ParMENT OF MFMBERS, 

1, AN AUSTRALIAN ExampLe, By Sir CO, Gavan 
Duffy, K.C.M G. 
2. THE DEMOCRATISING OF By 
Tom Mann, 
3, Is 1r A CONSTITUTIONAL CuanGceE? By W. 
R. Elliston, LL.B. 
Mr. HERBERT SPEXCER OW “ NaTURAL SELECTION.”’ 
By G.J. Romanes, 
HiprotytTe TaInge, By Gabriel Monod. 
Tue IMPERIAL ‘1 ELEGRAPH SystzMm. By J. Henniker 
Heaton, M.P. 
Speriinc RrrorM IN Frencu. By Professor F, 
Max Miiller. 
Tue “NEw ’ PSYCHOLOGY AND AUTOMATISM. By 
Professor Andrew Seth. 
THE PEDIGREE OF THE Music Hay, By Elizabsth 


Robins Pennell. 
CONSTANTINE POBEDONOSTSEFF. By E. B, Lanin. 
IspisTER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


PARLIAMENT, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


APRIL, 1893, 
A BILL FOR THE WEAKENING OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 
SEcOND THOUGHTS ON THE HOME-RULE BILL. By 


By 


J. E. RepmMonpD, M.P. 
By Wilfrid 
THE BEHRING FFA QuESTION. (WithaChart.) By 
Drayson. 
By the Right Hon. 
 ARCHITECTURE—AN ART OR NOTHING,” 
MENT. By the Kev. W. Probyn-Nevins. 
THE FINANCIAL CaUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
Recent Science. By Prince Kropotkin, 
Tue Lion Kina or SwepEn. By his Majesty the 


LorD CROMER AND THE KHEDIVE, 

Scawen Blunt. 

THE Lives AND Loves OF NorRTH AMERICAN BiRpDs. 

By Jobn Worth. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Michael Culme Seymour, Bart, 
THE ART OF BREATHING. By Major-General 
BIMETALLISM ONCE MORE, 

Leonard Courtney, M.P. 

K By the 

Right Hon. Lord Grimthorpe. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN ON THE ETERNITY OF PUNISH- 
Last Worvs ON THE Hapriness IN HELL. By 

Professor St. George Mivart. 

TION. (Concluded.) By Baron Ferdinand Roths- 

child, M.P. 

THE READING OF THE WORKING OLASSES, 

George R. Humphrey. 

King of Sweden and Norway. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 





Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF 
GasTON DE BonnB, SIEUR DE Marsac. By Stanley 
J. Weyman, Author of “‘ The House of the Wolf.” 
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